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By Grace Duffield Goodwin 
S desolate as arctic night 
That drags the chain of tardy dawn, 
Are those far wastes, devoid of light, 
. 


Whereinto thou art gone. 


For Sorrow’s North hath icy ways, 
Where pallid groups, without a plea, 
Endure the burden of the days 
In bitter company. 


’Midst grief’s grim solitudes they bide ; 
Forgetfulness the goal they seek ; 
While Memory, keeping close beside, 
Strides strong when they are weak. 
Thank God if, in thy land of*dole, 
Too sad for tears, too dark for dreams, 
At last upon thy night-bound soul 
Hope’s wide aurora streams, 


Glen Ridge, N. J. ‘ 
“22% % 


4 ld 
Lditorial 
Our characters are often shown in 
If 


we see a good trait in one in whom 


others see only evil, it is to our credit rather than to 
his. 


Ne TLE ET NE a 
| 


Character Shown in 
Our Comments 
on Others 


our comments on our fellows. 


If we are ready to point out a flaw in a char- 
acter of which others speak well, it is to our discredit 
instead of to his. It would seem, then, a very sim- 
ple thing to win credit in this way. Yet it is very 
hard to do this, except as a loving heart prompts 
to it. 

% 


Self-government is the best govern- 
ment. Government from without 
‘Sa mere crutch or makeshift, to train us up to the 
bower of self-control. 
Providence, and in revelation, all point this way. 
‘ne higher the form of life, the more inward and 


Goy ernment of Self 


God’s methods in nature, in 





seif-controlled are its centers of nervous and muscu- 


lar activity. The higher any people in the scale of 


social existence, the less its dependence upon exter- 
And 


every act of self-control is an added help toward 


nal restraints for the maintenance of order. 


raising a man to the plane of his highest, best life. 
% 


Explaining the AS we do not expect human action 


inexplicable always to evidence its purposes, 
much less should we expect to read the purposes of 
an infinite Sovereign, in his dispensations and provi- 
dences. A crushing blow is often spoken of as in- 
explicable. it be? If 


perfectly explicable to finite reason, it would no 


What else should it were 


longer represent the Infinite. If the whole plan and 
purpose of God seemed to us immediately evident, 
that were the best reason for believing ourselves 
mistaken in our interpretation of it. In a large and 
more important sense, the inexplicable things of 
God are best explained as being of God. 


b 


One«Sided He that would watch successfully 


Vigilance against temptation, must watch at 


every point. One who has become alarmed over 
what he calls his weakness, 1s apt to imagine that, if 
he can only exercise sleepless vigilance at that one 
But the 
man who undertakes to protect his house at night 


point, he will be safe from the enemy. 


by standing guard at the front door, only invites the 
burglar to enter by the back way ; and the Christian 
who seals his lips, and settles down to guard them 
under the impression that his tongue is his only 
danger, not only exposes himself at other points, but 
opens up by his very silence a new avenue for the 
tempter. There are things in life to think about 
besides one’s known weak points. 
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To Every Season Every season has its own attrac- 
its Charm The 


freshness and hope of the spring, the warmth and 


tions, its peculiar charms. 


bloom of the summer, the maturity and ripeness of 
the autumn, the frosts and snows of the winter, com- 
bine to make the beauties of the complete and 
rounded year. Without any one of these the 
others would be imperfect. It were easy in each 
season to think, as it draws to its close, that no joys 
It were 
wiser to feel that these joys have had their time, and 


can be like those which are passing away. 


that those of another and more fitting season are 
approaching. The true soul thanks God for the 
freshness and hope of childhood, in the springtime 
of life ; for the warmth and bloom of youth and 
young manhood, in life’s summer 
and ripeness of more fully developed being, as life 


; for the maturity 


comes toward its season: of declining years ; for 
even the frosts and snows of its winter in old age. 
Each season has its beauties which would not have 
been beauties before, but which now are appropri- 
ate and timely. There are possibilities of brilliancy 
and gorgeousness in the forest foliage of October 
which are never to be seen in the month of June. 
These possibilities dre in the spheres of both nature 


and grace. He who is growing old, with a proper 


sense of his place and privileges, can do a work with 
and for others that he could not have done before, 
but which others will now recognize and rejoice in. 
But a man cannot do this unless he is ready to thank 
God that he has lived through the other seasons of 
life’s year, and that what he is now doing he must 
do as one who is in the autumn of life, with winter 
approaching rapidly, 


a a 
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Gliding Power 


* is a part of the unavoidable pain of life to a 

thoughtful man to realize that he sees things 
only one at a time, and so sees them that they ap- 
pear to have no relation with anything else. It was 
this experience which Wordsworth expressed as the 
‘heavy and the weary weight of all this unintelli- 
Without relatedness or purpose, 
events, persons, and circumstances seem flung in 


gible world.’’ 
a wild tangle upon the soul. But there is a spirit 
in man which is forever urging him to attempt 
whether there is not achievable by him some idea 
big enough to sweep these things into line and or- 
der. ‘The great majority of men may, indeed, be 
content if in the great thicket of the world they can 
cut a little clearing wide enough for them and their 
families, but upon the thinking man lies the per- 
petual burden of unpuzzling the world. 

Now, it is not a want of truths and thoughts, or a 
scarcity of ideas, that is meant, but rather some an- 
swer to the mind’s natural craving for connected- 
ness. ‘Truths,—we cannot live a day without 
discovery of plenty of them ;- but truth, the atmos- 
phere which melts and fuses them, is slow of at- 
it 
We wear out with this hav- 


tainment, and without all a man’s truths run 
quickly into untruths, 
ing to look at each new fact or truth as if we had 
never seen the like of it before. 

For a further illustration, take the epigram, the 
crisp, briefly uttered truth,—truth in a nutshell, as 
people call it, and a very bad place for it to be long 
kept in too. Well, much as people admire epi- 
grams, and refreshing as they are when dropped 


here and there, nothing is more wearying than to 


hear them for an hour, and nothing else. Think 
of years of epigrams and their effect~upon a 


mind! ‘This is just what many Bible readers are 
suffering from ; they have thousands of texts in their 
minds, thousands of Scripture phrases, but they 
never run together into any great conception, so as 
to give them the idea of the great rhythmic, majestic 
movement of the Scriptures. All is fragments, while 
the constitution of the mind is to be indomitably 
restless till it makes out connections. 

In our time, either because it takes a greater 
mind than ever before to master the profuse ma- 
terials of life, or else because most men are refusing 
the effort, 
observation 
‘* chinks,’’ 


enough to make them run together into light. 


we have a vast literature of separate 


Men 
leaving it for whoever is 


or epigram. are publishing 


and great 
Such 
are the phrase-makers, —the men who make phrases 
that you can never forget, but who somehow do not 


get beyond the phrase, the glimpse. Some push 
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their power to the length of a paragraph, but still 
there is with most men the distress of knowing that 
their thought stops, and will not run out to its con- 
clusions. When Longfellow says that ‘‘ the thoughts 
of age are long, long thoughts,’’ does he not mean 
just the opposite of this disconnected state,—a state 
in which thoughts run into each other with a motion 
now at length quite free of the chop and fret of the 
earlier life, when the mind was impatiently off before 
any thought could be finished ? 
would be called ‘‘ gliding power.’’ 
same in life. 


In literature this 
Let us call it the 


Under all the arts there runs a common necessity 
for gliding power, which quality of gliding may ‘be 
said to bd; perhaps» thd:chief characteristic of what 
is worth citing powe?at all. To christen our needs 
and give a name to them always takes us some- 
what out of any misfortune ; and, as we can approach 
‘life only a need at a time, we approach it now from 
this standpoint of its brokenness. 

In the life of Christ this sense of gliding power is 
one of the first which comes to_us, even though we 
have not named it. Living his life amid many ugly 

and hostile elements, and in a stormy period, whose 
pleasure he was constantly crossing, his movements 
yet had this quality of gliding. Perhaps it is least 
apparent in Mark, with his rapid, lion-like spring 
from one event on to the next, with his Roman 
Christ, who did everything ‘‘ straightway,’’ as Mark 
expresses it ; but altogether it is a gliding life, which, 
whatever its outward circumstances, is yet never 
jarred or dislocated in its own consciousness, and 
even imposes that consciousness upon his surround- 
ings. This is the character of the Christ, and to 
attain such a character in a jumbled world is the 
achievement of his follower the Christian. 

It is worth noting that just in proportion to the 
final greatness, the wideness, the variety and rich- 
ness, of a character, so much longer will be its 
period of brokenness; ‘The plan of God, which we 
usually do not discover till the last thing, is to get 
plenty of materials into a life before he puts in the 
method ; in they come, thick, fast, and various, in 
a perfect rout, which it seems as if no one could 
ever master. Afterward, long afterward, after one 
has begun to think there is no clue possible through 
this confusion, when God has made certain of an 
abundance of materials to work upon, he sets in the 
method, and slowly discloses the system which is to 
make character out of this. ‘Thus this long con- 
fusion may be not merely the sign of shallow and 
indeterminate character, but quite as likely of larger 
and nobler character. Let us not be too sure, how- 
ever, that it is the latter. 

It is easy to give up this problem, and fall into 
personal despair about it, and say that our special 
constitution has been so unfavorably organized that 
order and stedfastness are impossible to it. Such a 
feeling may mean nothing more than that we are 
getting in just so much closer to the heart of our 
problem, and finding out what sort of a world it is 
that we have to conquer. See how all that accidental, 
broken quality, which was characteristic of the apos- 
tles, gave place at length to an ordered, rounded, 
continuous life. At the start, they served the Master 
a day at a time, a word at a time: one never knew 
what they would do next, or think next, or ask next. 
But gradually they were brought around into his spirit, 
which melted all their elements into one glowing 
and united purpose. How, then, to marshal all 
these outlooks, sentiments, discoveries, so that they 
swing into one joyful advance, each helping the rest, 
is the problem of the Christiam life. 

And, after all, the main reason why things remain 
at variance with each other in the domain of a man 
Who- 
ever, therefore, sees nothing but flashes and glimpses, 
and beyond them, will usually find 
that there is a moral reason for it. 


is because he is at variance with his God. 
never gets 
He is seeing, 
perhaps, all he deserves to see ; and when he widens 
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his life, and serves God more generously and with 
more of his soul, he will see more than glimpses, 
and will begin to know something about ‘all 
truth.’’ Let there be a religious change or deepen- 
ing in a man’s heart, and straightway there runs a 
spirit of connectedness out into a thousand details 
which were meaningless before. Absolute complete- 
ness of life‘-here we shall never know ; but to see the 
confusion lessen year after year, to find the motion 
of life more certain, the senses, the emotions, the 
will, the intellect, keeping better step and working 
together, this is enough to show us that life is ad- 
vancing along its appointed way. It is from the art 
of.living that all other arts derive their strength. 
Hence the real but. undiscovered reason for many a 
grave artistic defect lies in some personal dereliction 
of the artist that runs out into the work of his hand 
or his pen. ‘This cause may never be traced out, 
and all his days he may be wondering where it lies. 
But the art of living hands down the laws and tra- 
ditions to all the other arts, whether they will or no. 
Success has a spiritual background, and the truly 
successful man will not rest till he finds what it is. 
Confusion of soul cannot issue in outward sureness 
of touch. Beauty of utterance must be finally 
limited by the degree of inward peace, and, were a 
man striving simply for the power of a better sen- 
tence structure, the surest way for him to attain it 
might be through a more deepened and chastened 
spiritual life. 
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Motes on Open Letters 


What is said in the newspapers may 
or may pot be true. It is not always 
easy for an interested reader to find 
out the correctness or the error of an important item of 
reported ‘‘news.'’ Hence the search for the truth some- 
times takes more time than the doing of what is called 
for when the truth is found out. In these days of ocean 
telegraph cables and land telephones it sometimes hap- 
pens that an error will girdle the globe while an inquirer 
is asking the first questions as to its basis of truth. A 
striking illustration of this is given in the varied reports 
about the death of Dr. Cunningham Geikie, so well 
known to readers of The Sunday School Times. A 
cable from London told the daily press of America that 
Dr. Cunningham Geikie, the distinguished author, was 
dead. Hence brief biographies of him, with a list of 
his works, were given in prominent papers of New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and other cities. Then followed a 
newspaper report that it was not Dr. Cunningham Geikie, 
but his brother John, who was dead. As Dr. Cunning- 
ham Geikie had no brother John, and his own full name 
was John Cunningham Geikie, this did not help the 
matter. It was further announced that it was a brother 
in Canada who was dead, and yet again that it was a 
brother in Australia. A cable from-the office of The 
Sunday School Times to the home of Dr. Cunningham 
Geikie of Bournemouth, England, was replied to by him- 
self, saying that he was not dead , and surely he ought 
to know. Then came a letter from his brother, W. B. 
Geikie, of Toronto, asking if The Sunday School Times 
had any knowledge cn the subject. That made it pretty 
clear that Ae also was notdead. While it might then have 
been fairly questioned whether any one by the name of 
Geikie had ever died, a second letter was received from 
Dr. W. B. Geikie, of Toronto, Dean of Trinity Medical 
College, giving the real facts on this point. He said : 
The notice in The Christian [of London, which had been an 
item in the discussion] of September 28 referred to the death of 
my elder brother, the Rev. Archibald Constable Geikie, D.D., 
LL.D., of Sydney, Australia, who died full of years, and had, as 
he richly deserved, all possible respect shown him in every way 
by the citizens of Sydney, where he died, and of Bathurst, of 


a rejoice and thank 
God that my only remaining brother still lives and is well. . .. 


Reports of 
Dr. Geikie’s Death 


which he was for thirty years minister. . 


The geologists, Sir Archibald and Professor James Geikie, are 
our cousins, not our brothers. 

So it seems that there may be some basis of truth 
even in a newspaper report which is clearly not to be 
accepted as it stands. Readers of The Sunday School 
Times will be glad to know that Dr. Cunningham Geikie 


~ 
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continues his valuable work in these pages in his y, 
Lesson Story. 


rey 
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Mistakes of Men O€ way of testing the attention and 
since the intelligence of a class is by the 
Days of Moses teacher's making a bold Misstate 
ment in order to see how many of his pupils will rer ; 
nize and correct it. The buzz among the pupils in sug, 
a case, in some instances, shows that /Acy are alert and 
intelligent. It works similarly with an editor and his 
readers as with a teacher and his pupils. There jg 
nothing that stirs them up like a patent mistake. If ay 
editor or any of his contributors thinks that he can blup. 
der unnoticed, let him try it, and see how it comes oy, 
A recent mistake of a contributor to these pages has 
brought a flood of letters from different parts of this 
country, from Pennsylvania to Massachusetts, as well as 
from across the ocean. A Pennsylvania reader says jp, 
quiringly : 


In your issue of September 24, in an article on Jeroboamism, 
by John R. Whitney, the author says, ‘‘ Jeroboam died in Jerusa. 
lem.'’ Where does he get his authority for this statement? I am 
under the impression that the first king of [the divided kingdom 
of] Israel died at Tirzah, or, at least, died within the borders of 
his kingdom, and was buried at Tirzah, the capital of the nation 
at that period. If incorrect, I desire to be corrected. 

A New York state reader is evidently thrown off his 
equilibrium. He gasps out his surprise : 

It is startling to read, on page 619 of The Sunday School Times, 
that Jeroboam ‘died in Jerusalem, Does Mr. Whitney mean it 
seriously ? 

From Massachusetts comes this cautious request for 
Mr. Whitney’s authority : 

In the excellent article by John R. Whitney in the issue of Sep- 
tember 24 it is stated that Jeroboam died in Jerusalem. May | 
ask the authority for that statement? So far as I can find out, 
the exact place of his death is not mentioned inthe Bible, but one 
would infer that it must have been somewhere in the northern 
kingdom. 

And so the comments and questions go on, or come 
in, sufficient to fill columns of space. Some of the let- 
ters are argumentative and extended. Mr. Whitney 
says for himself, briefly, im response : 

As a Matter of course, Jeroboam did not die in Jerusalem. It 
was the last place in the world in which he would be likely to be 
found, either alive or dead. How I came to make such a miis- 
statement, I do not understand. It was an unaccountable inad- 
vertence. It would be well if it were the first and only time that 
a tombstone did not tell the exact truth, 

One of the strange things about this error is that so 
many readers seem surprised that a glaring mistake has 
slipped through the oversight of those who control the 
columns of The Sunday School Times. This is not the 
first error in these columns of the past three months, nor 
is it the last that will appear there during the current 
year. It may safely be said that there has never ap- 
peared a single number of The Sunday School Times 
since its original founding without some mistake in it 
And the same may probably be said of any other peri- 
odical that was ever edited and prepared by human 
hands and human heads and human hearts. Do not, 
therefore, be surprised, and do not be discouraged, if 
you find errors in The Sunday School Times, and never 
feel that all the statements by any of its writers, edi- 
torial or contributing, are to be accepted as infallible. 
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From Contributors 


Isaiah: What he Was, and 
What he Did 


First Article 


By Professor Eduard Kinig, Ph.D., D.D. 


‘Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O earth, for Jehovah hath 
spoken: I have nourished and brought up children, and they 
have rebelled against me."’ 


a Bible readers well know in whose book thes 

sentences are read. All are convinced that Amo% 
the author's father, could not better evidence his own piety 
than by giving to his son the name of Isaiah ; that 
‘Salvation is Jehovah.’’ And all will add, without 
hesitation, that Isaiah lived at Jerusalem (Isa. 7 
22:1 Seg., 15 Seg. ; 37 : 2 seg.), in the reigns of 
Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah (1 : 1 


. 3 seq. ; 
U zziah, 


sai; O24) 
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g.° 14: 28 ; 36:1, etc.). But to which class of 
1 5€9- + ; ; | 
Y thor Isaiah belongs 1s ial castatn. 

authors 15% 

Was Isaiah a poet ? 
But Isaiah himself did not choose to be 


Many scholars, to be sure, think 


to-day. : 
ed entirely among the poets, for whenever he writes 


known to the reader. 


$9 


class A ° 
ses he makes ut Did he not Say, 


i] | sing about my friend"’? (Isa.5:1.) And 


ver 


«Now Wi - 

there is another reason, too, which prevents our in- 
ie = vs - ‘ 

luding Isaiah in the class of poets. We find this rea- 
ciue D ‘ 


laying claim to be a nabi (neby) ; that is, a 
« prophet.” This follows from the title which Isaiah occa- 
sionally gave to his wife, calling her ‘‘a prophetess"’ (8 : 3 ; 
comp. Cant. 6:8; Esther 2 : 24, etc.). As, therefore, 
Isaiah was a ** prophet,’’ he did not belong to the same 


son in his 


category with the poets, for it was a poet that burst forth 
in the complaint, ‘ there is no prophet’’ (Psa. 74 : 9). 
according to the universal opinion of the people of 


was different from that of 


So, 
Israel, the state of a ‘* poet 
Most rightly, then, has Adrianos, in 


qa ‘ prophet.” 
his interesting essay entitled Lisagogé ets tas theias 
craphas (second century A.D.), % 134, separated the 
books of Isaiah and Jeremiah from the poetical parts 
of the Bible. 

Isaiah was an orator. And how shall I enumerate all 


accomplishments of this speaker? For, whether we 


he 
ok at the general train of his thoughts or at his elabo- 
rte sentences, we find the same perfection everywhere. 
The very first discourse, for instance, begins with char- 
ging the whole people with the greatest impiety against 
their God (Isa. I : 2-9). 
forehand the objection of Israel to the nation’s being 
: 10-15). In its third part the 
discourse offers the Jews a reconciliation with God on 


Then the discourse refuses be- 
accused at all of sins (1 
condition that they should amend and atone for all their 


16-20). Finally (1 : 21-31) the 
prophet complains that he must announce a severe judg- 


crimes and vices (1 


ment, and that many corrupted elements of the nation 
will be destroyed. How lucid is the disposition of the 
whole ! How accurately are the parts of this speech 
distinguished from each other! And yet what a mas- 
is to be observed in the author's uniting 
them to a well-proportioned organism ! 

but that is not all that is to be admired in the dis- 


courses of Isaiah. The same skill which is found in the 


terly ability 


connection of the ideas is conspicuous in tke structure 
of the propositions and in the choice of the single ex- 


pressions. His periods are artfully rounded (for in- 


stance, see Isa. 1:12; 3:6,7; 8:6-8; 29:13, 14); his 


© 


. . e 
metaphors are picturesque (for instance, darkness ande 


light: 5: 3006; 8:22, 23; 9: 1, etc. ; the waters rising 
with irresistible force : 8 : 7, 8; 28: 174, etc.) ; his an- 
titheses are striking (for instance, 1:94, loa; 3 : 24, 
etc.) ; his making use of tone-painting is as brilliant as 
as powerful and chaste (for instance, 3 : 246; 5:7; 
17 : 12, etc.), and last, but not least, the style of Isaiah 


Isaiah’s excellent manner 
of writing can hardly be better characterized than by the 
words of the Talmud (Chagiga, 13 a) : 


is rich, but never diffuse. 


‘« Everything 
that Ezekiel has seen, Isaiah has seen also, but Ezekiel 
with the eyes of a peasant who has seen the king, 
and Isaiah with the eyes of a citizen who has seen the 
king.’' This means that the descriptions which are read 
inthe Book of Ezekiel are elaborate in much greater 
detail, and sometimes developed at greater length, than 
those in the Book of Isaiah (comp., for instance, Ezek. 
1:3 to 2:3 with Isa. 6 : 1-8). 

been the Demosthenes of his nation. 


| ; 
Géerud at 


t that it was already Jerome who, in the preface 


Isaiah, indeed, has 


Is it to be won- 


to h . 
‘© his commentary on the Book of Isaiah, has ranked 
isaizh with the greatest orator of the Greeks ? 

‘saiah, however, has claimed to be a speaker of a par- 


ular kind. His claim was to be a #aéi; that is, an 


imerpreter of God, or ‘* the mouth"’ of the Lord (30 :2 ; 


Comp. Exod. 4:16; 7:1; Jer. 1§ : 19). This claim, 
Breat it is, has not needed any confirmation for 
many ccnturies. But in our day this claim of the 
Hebr prophet is much disputed. It has been, there- 
for highest aim of all my studies to inquire into 

nts upon which that claim rests, and it will 


“frainly be the best fruit of my scientific investiga- 


‘ve established the peculiar merits of such a 
Man as |saja} 


iah, 
i’ = - ‘ 
We find the key to Isaiah's character and opinions in 
the {11 . , 
'€ following passage : ‘* Woe unto them that call evil 
Ment 
Zood 


and good evil ; that put darkness for light, and 
cathe P - t - 
* it for darkness ; that put bitter for sweet, and sweet 
or bitte r! 


Woe unto them that are wise in their own 
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eyes, and prudent in their own sight !"’ (5:20, 21.) He 
ventured, thus, to condemn the sophists who confounded, 
or, rather, reversed, the different notions which are even 
opposite to one another both in the moral and in the 
intellectual sphere. But that is not all that Isaiah did. 
He cried wo upon those, too, who have not been wise 
but in their own eyes. What is the inevitable conse- 
quence of these two woes? Isaiah himself has been as 
far as the east is from the west both from sophistically 
confounding intellectual notions and. from the illusion 
of them that draw their wisdom from their own conceit. 

And the significant words which we read in Isaiah 
5 : 20, 31, receive, ifit be possible, still greater impor- 
tance from several other passages of his book ; for cana 
testimony better be confirmed than by its being fre- 
quently repeated, and by the absence of any self-in- 
terestedness on the part of the witness? Now, Isaiah 
has again and again repeated that he detested any 
kind of ethical perversity (for instance, 1 : 4, etc.), and 
he has willingly sustained all sufferings of persecu- 
: 12) and 
on the part of the people (8 : 6), satirical songs of the 


tion, —contempt both on the part of Ahaz (7 


friends of luxurious banquets (28 : 8-10), and neglect of 
his advices on the part of the rulers of the state (30 : 
1, 2). Being himself a gentleman, as we say nowadays 
(comp. 7: 3; 8 a6 3%, 363 90°: Sh 
tasted an abundant portion of afflictions, though it may 


2; Isaiah has 
be nothing but an uncertain conjecture that he suffered 
martyrdom by being sawn through in the time of per- 
secution which followed the accession of Manasseh.! 
Besides, the most interesting feature of Isaiah's po- 
sition remains still to be mentioned. We discover it in 
the relation in which the statements given in his. book 
place him to other persons that ascribed to themselves 
the rank of prophets. Isaiah mentions other prophets 
3 =< of ite cree. & 
Is not even this a fact of the highest interest, 


in the following passages : 3 : 2 
10, 14. 
that Isaiah distinguished himself at all from these other 


‘«prophets’’ ? But he is even far more advanced, and 


"as a ‘teacher of 
: 15), and as a man whom the people were fond 
"* wise man (29 : 14). 

What was the origin of this high self-consciousness of 


Isaiah ? 


has characterized such a ‘‘prophet 
lies'’ (9 
of calling ‘‘ their 


> 


In answering this question, we cite best, I believe, 
Isaiah's own words : ‘‘For the Lord spake thus to me 
with a strong pressure of his hand'’ ( Isa.8:11). The 
prophet, then, felt, at that instant which he describes, 
that he was touched by an extraordinary influence which 
he could not reduce to a natural power. He therefore 
derived this extraordinary impulse from the transcenden- 
tal world, and, on account both of the remarkable acute- 
ness of his intellect and of his decided opposition against 
another class of ‘‘ prophets,’’ it seems to me impossible 
To 
deny, furthermore, the possibility of a special contact of 
the Hebrew prophets with an invisible world, 
would it be else than to refuse a Avior the 


a supernatural sphere ? 


to doubt that he was right in asserting his claim. 


what 
possibility of 
But says Hamlet, 


‘*There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 


Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.’ 

If, thus, Isaiah’s sentence (Isa. 8 : 11) above cited con- 
tains a testimony that he was touched by a supernatural 
being hovering around him, is there not the source of 
his special faculties disclosed ? Cannot the higher en- 
thusiasm ‘of the prophet have quickened and exalted his 
psychical powers so much that he possessed, not only 
the faculty of keen and comprehensive criticism, but 
also the power to perceive the scenes and “sounds of a 
higher world ? 

And there is, furthermore, a trace of the overwhelming 
force of that superhuman impulse through which Isaiah 
was moved to be the herald of God,—a trace that is the 
more significant the less it has been commonly observed. 





It lies in the rivalry which is often found in the writings 
of the prophets between patriotism on the one hand 
and religious zeal on the other, for utterances of natu- 
ral fondness for their native country are by no means 
wanting in the prophetical books. As Micah would 
willingly strip himself like a captive, and cry as an 


1 The name of this king, it is trt 


of his reign we read in 2 Kings 21 


1¢, is not mentioned in Isaiah 1 1, but 


16 that he filled up Jerusalem with 


innocent blood, and Josephus, in his ‘Antiquities of the Jews "’ (X, iii, 1), 
has added that Manasseh has not spared even the prophets (938) ras 
rpobyrav éoxe Gerba). We read, further, in the Ethiopic “ Ascension of 


Isaiah 11), “ And they and sawed him 
asunder by a saw of wood” ( omp. “they were sawn asunder,” Heb 
a2 : 37). 


{s: teok Isaiah, son of Amos, 
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owl over the calamity of his nation (1 : 8seg.; 5:1, 
etc.), Isaiah, the great contemporary of Micah, has 
united himself with the besieged Zion (1 :9), though this 
siege was the just punishment for the sins of its inhab- 
itants. And when he received the mission to announce 
to his nation the necessary consequences of their obsti- 
nately resisting the will of God, the question, ‘ Lord, 
how long?"’ is wrung from Isaiah by his compassion 
(6:11 ; comp., $$339:323 8 :8e; sete 
etc.). But the ardor of patriotism, fiery as it was, could 
not prevail over the prophet's obedience to his Lord. 
Is this not a sufficient evidence of the distinctness of 


+ 


< 


further, 


the impulse through which the prophet was led to ex- 
clude himself from the majority of his nation ? 

Besides, let us not quite forget that there are un- 
doubted and’ remarkable examples’ of the fulfilment of 
predictions. One of the most evident is recorded in the 
Book of Isaiah. 
predicted, not only the siege of Jerusalem by the As- 


The prophet, a year before the event, 


syrian armies, but the termination of the siege by a sud- 
den and unexpected disaster dispersing the attacking 


+ E-3. §$)- 
pear to the people of the city, that at first they could 


forces (29 So absurd did this prophecy ap- 
attach no meaning to the prophet's words, and stared at 


him, as he spoke, in astonishment and 
(29 : 9). 
promise, and at. last he predicted, ‘‘ The Assyrian shall 
(31 : 8), and 
just in the manner described by him it came to pass 
(37 : 36). 


University of Rostock, Germany. 


incredulity 
But Isaiah did not shrink from repeating his 


fall with the sword, not of a mighty man"’ 
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The Preacher’s Saturday Night 


A Word to the Pastors and Freachers 


By the Rev. Thomas Spurgeon 
Of the Metropolitan Tabernacle, London 


(Editor's Note.—A few years ago every one that went to Lon- 
don went to hear Charles H. Spurgeon preach. That voice is 
heard no more, but the message that it bore continues to ring 
through the Metropolitan Tabernacle through Thomas Spur- 
geon, his son and successor. He was educated at Camden 
House School and at the Pastors’ College. Leaving school he 
studied wood -engraving as a profession. He twice visited 
Australia, and in 188: accepted the pastorae of the Baptist 
church, Auckiand, New Zealand. Under his pastorate the Auck- 
land Tabernacle was built, and was opened free of debt in 1885. 
In 1890 he commenced work as the evangelist of the New Zea- 
land Bapt'st Union, and visited nearly all the Baptist churches 
in the colony, holding a fortnight'’s mission at each. He began 
his ministry atthe Metropolitan Tabernacle, London, in 1293, and 
accepted the pastorate in 1894. Mr. Spurgeon has been twice 
e‘ected president of the Pastors’ College, and vice-j resident of 
the Stockwell Orphanage. He has published several volumes 
of sermons and a volume of verse. 

T hath been said by one of old time that friends are 

either candid or sugar-candied. 1 am fortunate in 
numbering among my friends one who combines the 
good qualities of both. He is in the habit of address- 
ing me weekly. His note reaches me on Saturday, and 
is full of good cheer in view of the coming Sabbath. 
He always has some hearty word for me, a_ precious 
‘* May 
there be a good twang in your bow-string to-morrow,'’ 
he once wrote, if indced I 


promise, or a needed precept from the Book. 


as I were an archer, as 


am. 

Good wishes are not to be despised. ‘If wishes were 
horses, beggars would ride,’’ so says the proverb, rather 
disparagingly. But 1 can bear witness that I have got 
astride a good wish before now, and had a very invigo- 
rating gallop. The very thought that you are in some 
one else's thought gives you a lift. 

If all our people would thus think of and pray for us 
pastors (they need not all write, unless, like my friend, they 
do not expect a reply), there would be more shining 
faces on Sunday. Happy is the preacher who is in such 
a case, and happy will his people be ; for a blessing on 
all is inevitable. 

One Saturday 


evening, when I was just beginning 


final preparation for the first and best of days, a missive 


reached me from my ‘special correspondent,"’ which 
concluded thus: ‘* May themes come freshly,, may 
thoughts flow freely, may illustrations trip in nimbly, 


follow 


volley of good-will, 


may signs abundantly."" Here was a perfect 


For 


you, dear readers, fellow-laborers in the gospel, whether 


most felicitously expressed. 
in church or school, I re-echo these desires. 
1. May themes come freshly. The choice of a sub- 


ject should be the subject of much careful consideration. 
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What issues hang thereon! You know not who will be 
present, nor what the peculiar circumstances of your 
God may wish you to be the bearer 
‘The Lord's messenger 
It will be well to pon- 


hearers may be. 
of a message to one especially. 
must speak the Lord's message. 
der, so far as you know it, the state of your congrega- 
tion, and to reflect upon the needs of the flock. It is 
wise to search and see if any doctrine has been over- 
looked (it is the fashion nowadays to overlook most of 
them). One may be guided to a theme by an event of 
widespread interest, or even by a circumstance affecting 
a member of the congregation. It does not do to preach 
at people, but we must preach /o them rather than be- 
fore them. Touching hearts, rather than tickling ears, 
is our sacred task. All this, and much more, must be 
with us asowe set oursetwes to choose thevtext. 
Unlessuibe message»*! bites’’ us, it, is) not likely to 
affect others. Nor shall we have any pleasure or power 
in handling it unless it is God given. ‘‘ The missioned 
maid,’’ as Southey calls Joan of Arc, found her strength 
not only in being herself ‘‘ missioned,’’ but in possess- 
She thought herself divinely armed 
as well as divinely called. She had a vision and a 
weapon, both from God. ‘This was superstition with 
her ; with us it must be actual fact. That man’s hand 
cleaves to his sword who has received that blade from 
heaven. A God-given text! Oh to preach from no 


Lord, there is none like it ; give it me. 


ing a sacred sword. 


other ! 
_ Such a theme will be ours in answer to prayer. ‘‘ Where 
shall I find a text?’’ cried one. ‘‘On your knees,’’ 
A theme to be worth 
having must be like Cain, of whom his mother said, 


‘«T have gotten a man from the Lord.’’ 


said a voice inaudible to’ others. 


The discourse 
that is preached from a ‘Cain’’ text will be an able 
sermon. If my subject is like Samuel ‘‘ asked of God,’’ 
the homily delivered from it .is likely to be honored to 
instruct even Eli in the things of God. Tholuck well 
says, ‘‘ Every sermon should have heaven for its father, 
and earth for its mother.’’ It is when we speak a 
vision of our own heart that the word of the Lord is 
not with us. 

When Samuel protests, ‘‘I will tell thee what the 
Lord hath said unto me,’’ then even Saul exclaims ‘Say 
on.'’ ' May themes come freshly, but they must come 
from the Throne, véa the mercy-seat. 

2. May thoughts flow freely. We want something 
more than the subject, but, when it is God given, the 
rest is sure to follow. He who inspires the thought for 
the picture will enable us to sketch the outline, to fill in 
Let us 
He will not leave the thought un- 
clothed ; the bones of the skeleton, and the flesh and 
sinews of the sermon, will all be forthcoming, and with 
them the all-essential life. But thoughts will not flow 
without hard work. C. H. Spurgeon says that he has 
made as many sketches of one sermon as would last a 
month, but he dared not be satisfied with them. 

It is well sometimes to take a volume and read awhile, 
as men pour water down a pump that refuses work. 
See to it that the book is likely to help,—not the latest 


the detail, and to apply the finishing touches. 
trust him for all. 


novel. But honest, earnest thinking will surely be re- 
warded. If we do not think in the study, what will the 
people think of us in the pulpit? Nay, what will God 
think? It is awfully hard to listen to nothing, but that 


is the congregation's fate unless we use our brains ere 
we reach the meeting-house. May thoughts flow freely, 
as freely as the limpid stream. Yet, though we would 


have our thoughts as pure as water, we do not wish them 





watery in any other sense. 

3. May illustrations trip in nimbly. ‘Trip in!"’ 
So they 

They act like magic when they 
We would have our illustrations as 
fair, though not as airy, as fairies. As fays give life to 
a woodland scene, so figures enliven a discourse. It is 
well if they ‘‘trip in.’’ A fairy that has been hunted 


for and captured is a sorry object. 


My friend speaks as if metaphors were fairies. 
are, in some senses. 
wave their wands. 


So is an illustration 
that has been run down and forced in. There is only 
one thing worse, and that is an anecdote that has been 
manufactured on the premises. 

Illustrations should trip in appropriately and spon- 
taneously, because a stock of them has been laid in 
beforehand. should be 
always standing ripe and ready for those who walk 
through the field to pull the ears and rub them in their 


‘« The harvest of a quiet eye’’ 


Illustrations of this ‘sort are as windows in a 
They lend grace to the architecture, and 


hands. 
dwelling. 
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bring light to the inmates. But there need not be too 
many, lest it be said of our over-garnished sermons as of 
a many-windowed mansion in the north of England : 
** Hardwick Hall, 
More glass than wall.”’ 

Fhis is the main 
All else is but as a means to an end. A ser- 
mon is not ‘*done’’ when it is delivered, certainly not 
when it is only, prepared. It has to be tested and prac- 
sut if it has been received in answer to prayer, 
and molded in the hands of the good Spirit, the result is 
certain. ’* all right if it came right. 

What signs may we expect? ‘First, rapt attention. 
Men must hear if God speaks through us. There may 
still be some triflers, or even a sleeper, but the more 
part will hear as fcr eternity. So was it when Jesus 
preached, —‘‘ the people all hung upon him listening ’’ 
(Luke 19 : 48. Rev. Ver.). There will be evident in- 
terest. The old women, deeply taught in the truth, will 
nudge each other, the aged saints will glance knowingly 
at one another, and the children will be ‘all atten- 
tion.’” Some who sit away back will dodge as we move, 
lest they lose none of our words and gestures ; others 
will lean forward, as if to get the message as early as 
may be. There will be a solemn impression through- 
out the congregation. A hush from heaven will per- 
vade the place. What joy to speak of Jesus then! 
This is the time for deep heart-searching. Cutting and 
probing are necessary work. What if some wince and 
others rage, —these are true tokens. If God blesses, we 
shall see convinction deepen into conversion. The 
tears of penitence shall be lit with the light of faith, and 
transformed into tears of joy. 

Or perchance the message is for consolation. The 
poor, the bereaved, the aged, must be comforted. This 
is holy work. Life is worth living if we can by any 
word or act make some one else’s sunset a little rosier. 
God grant we may be privileged to see the shadows pass 
from our hearers’ faces as. we tell them of a faithful 
friend ‘‘ right here’’ and of a home “over there.’’ If 
‘every bullet has its billet,’’ every sermon has its 
socket, and, as the boards of the tabernacle fitted into 
their silver sockets, so every God-appointed sermon 
reaches some God-affected heart. We may have to 
tarry for these signs, but they will not fail us. Our 
Master will not fulfil to us the earlier wishes, and leave 
this last unanswered. These four are ‘one. May you, 
dear reader, know them all 


4. May signs follow abundantly. 
matter, 


ticed. 


It will ‘* go 


London, England. 
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Facing away from the Gnats 
By Bertha Gerneaux Woods 


T was a stifling evening. The asphalt pavement 
breathed out all the gathered heat and irritation of 
the day, and a group of eager city-dwellers stood on the 
corner to take the electric car that would bear them into 
a better atmosphere. In they crowded till there was 
left only that undesirable end seat whose occupants 
must ride backward. A plain old man and his wife 
slipped into it. ‘* This is ’most as good as the other 
seats,—ain't it ?’’ chirped the wife after a few moments, 
‘* Better,’” responded her husband promptly : ‘‘ you 
don't get gnats in your eyes this way.’’ 

It was such a delicious bit of optimism some of us 
could not help turning to get a quiet look at them. 
Worn and wrinkled as their faces were, the lines around 
the eyes seemed to have been invited there by so long 
and happy an outlook on a pleasant world that one in- 
voluntarily endorsed the popular saying that such time- 
marks add to, instead of take from, the attractiveness 
of a face. 

The car whirled on, out of the city into real country 
ways, past high banks of red clay and sandstone, through 
tracts of waving greenness, and fields of white and 
maroon made up of wild-parsnip flowers scattered through 
the dyed stalks of innumerable parched weeds. The 
old eyes took observant note of everything. 

At last a stop was made which emptied one of the 
more desirable seats, and what should the two optimists 
do but leave the shelter of their gnat-protected bench, 
and slip hastily into the vacancy. ‘‘Ain’t we lucky ?’’ 
said the wife, and her husband beamed assent. 

‘« Bless your dear old hearts !'’ I think that more than 
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one of us said in the depths of our own. 
world it would be if we all were like you !"’ 


Washington, D. C. 
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For Children at Home 


How Uncle Dave Made an 
Encyclopedia 


By Jessie R. Baldwin 


ce 


DO wish,’’ said Rob to Uncle Dave, «that we 
had an encyclopedia in the house! I so often 
want information on different subjects, and it is nog 
always convenient to go to the Public Library.’’ 

‘*Well, why don’t you make one?’’ 
Dave. 

‘Make one !’’ cried Rob ; ‘‘ you are joking, surely,” 

‘* Not at all,’’ said his uncle, rising, and going towards 
his desk, ‘‘ Have you never seen mine ?’’ 

‘*No,"’ said Rob, with eyes full of wonder, and fo. 
lowing him across the room. 

Uncle Dave opened a drawer, and, taking out a good. 
sized book, laid it on the desk, and invited Rob to ex 
amine it. 

He opened it to the front, apd found a neat index, 
each letter of the alphabet having a full page. Some of 
these were well filled with numerous subjects beginning 
with the same letter, while others had only a few. Un 
der the letter 4 he found the words ‘Ants,’’ “Al. 
phabet,’’ <‘‘ Alligators,’’ ‘‘Apples,’’ etc. ; 
‘« Beetles,’’ ‘‘ Buoys,’’ ‘‘Bees,’’ ‘* Banjo,’’ “ Bears,’ 
etc. He turned to the page devoted to ants, and found 
scraps pasted in on ,the following subjects: ‘The 
Strength of an Ant,’’ ‘‘An Ant Fifteen Years Old,” 
*«« Work of White Ants,’’ «‘ Did the Ant Talk ?"’ 

Intensely interested, he turned to the letter S, and 
found the following subjects treated : ««Ships,"’ ««Stags,”’ 
‘« Swallow,’’ ‘‘Seals,’’ ‘‘Spinning-whecls,** 
‘«Sponges,’’ etc. _Heturned to the page which referred 
to snails, and became interested in knowing that snails 
possess quite an affection for each other, and that large 
farms in Switzerland are devoted to the raising of these 
small beings. He laughed outright when he read that, 
if a snail lost his head, and was put in a cool place, a 
new one would very soon be grown. § 

‘‘Why, Uncle Dave, I think this is just splendid! 
Do you think I could ever make one like it ?”’ 

‘‘There is no reason why you should not, my boy, 
All you need do is to scan carefully every paper that 
passes through your hands. Much valuable information 
on every subject is too often consigned to the waste- 
basket, or used to kindle the kitchen fire. 
small pair of scissors in my pocket, and, whenever I 
come across an item suitable for my book, | clip it out 
immediately ; for, if a paper is once laid aside, you may 
never think of it again.’’ 

‘*Then that is the reason,’’ said Ralph, with a sly 
look at his uncle, ‘‘ why you are always so generous with 
your papers, and willing to let every one else have the 
first reading of them.’’ 

‘« Certainly,’’ said Uncle Dave, ‘ for I know that an 
item clipped from a paper is much more interesting than 
all that remains,—to some people, at least.’’ 

‘* Well,’ said Rob, closing the book, and rising, ‘aS 
it is a rainy day, and we cannot have our match 
ball game, I will go and look over the weekly accumuls 
tion of papers, and make a beginning at once. Why, 
Uncle Dave, every item you paste in your book makes 
it of more value. We have to write a short paper on 4 
different subject every week at school, and often we ae 
allowed to choose our own subject, and I never know 
where to go for interesting information.’ 

‘* Meantime,’’ said Uncle Dave, ‘ while your book is 
still in embryo, you may have free access to mine.” 

‘«Oh, thank you, Uncle Dave! I shall look forward 
to my weekly paper now with pleasure instead © 
dread,’’ said Rob, as he left the room with a happy look 
in his eyes. 

‘Nothing like giving a boy something to do and 
something to think about,’’ said Uncle Dave, as he laid 
his precious book away in the drawer, . ‘‘ particularly 
when it is in keeping with his studies.’’ 
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October 20, 1898 


for the Superintendent 


; purposed to bring into this department, and that immedi- 

It Mollowing, articles, brief suggestions, and outlines of tested 
ately ds, that shall be helpful to Sunday-school workers. With 
methoe ation of current lesson helps, everything that has to do 
hous of Sunday-school work will be classified and pre- 


. h : . 
with ere The Editor is always glad to know of methods that 
oe been found, by experience, to be useful in any department of 


the Sunday-school. 
“ 


An Order of Service for November 13 
(The Assyrian Invasion.—2 Kings 19 : 20-22, 28-37) 


Hymn. —Five minutes ‘before opening time. 

WARNING BeLLs. —Ring twice, five seconds between. 

SILENT PRAYER. 

HyMN. 

cy yJECT OF THE LESSON. —Superintendent calls on one 
“of the teachers to announce it. 

LrssoN READING. —Read responsively. 

PRAYER. 

AxNOUNCEMENT. —What the offerings will be given to. 

LissoN STUDY. —Warning bell five minutes before close. 

HyMN. 

CoxceERT READING.—Psalm 46. 
point to the lesson. 

PRAYER OR BENEDICTION, 


This gives practical 


Making up class records for the om collecting and distribut- 
ing library books, collecting money offerings, and reports of sec- 
retary and others, are to be provided for by the superintendent.] 


% 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


“Q thou that hearest prayer."’ Psalm 46 : 1-7. 


“Come, my soul, thy suit prepare."’ 
“From every stormy wind that blows."’ Psalm 9g : 1-9. 
“Behold the throne of grace."’ 

“In thy cleft, O Rock of Ages."’ 
“Jesus, lover of my soul.” 

“T saw aw ay-worn trav’ ler."’ 

“Child of God, be not discouraged." 


Psalm 48 : 1-6, 12-14. 


Psalm 102 : 13-18. 
Psalm 105 : 1-7. 


Ss 


Specimen Exercises with a Home- 
Made Map 


By Mrs. E. L. Miller 


Fok those who wish to know how to carry out the idea 
which I presented in ‘*The Home-Made Map: 
How to Make It and How to Use It,’’ in The Sunday 
School Times for October 22, I will here give specimen 
excrcises. 

In the study of the Sunday-school lessons I would 
place on my map, after the bare outline is made, only 
that which is brought out in the study of the lesson. | 
would rarely, if ever, print names on a map that is to 
stand for use from week to week. Figures might be 
ued, for the benefit of the irregular or careless pupil, 
but, if the teaching be thorough, and the review fre- 
quent, even the figures need be little used. 

In supplemental work I find the home-made map 
equally necessary. Take, for instance, the study of the 
journeys of Christ. I have seen an elegant, very large, 
and very expensive map, with all the journeys traced, 
crossing and recrossing in a most charming and _ bewil- 
dering manner to one who knew nothing of them. I 
would like such a map, to use after the work had all 
been thoroughly mastered ; but for teaching I would not 
have exchanged for it the eight small maps I copied 
fom Hurlbut's Manual of Biblical Geography (Rand, 
McNally, & Co.), and that cost, frames and all, not 
hore than fifty cents. 

In the study of Acts the past year, we first presented 
the map to the children, and then drew the journeys of 
Ful as we learned them,—of course, using a new color 
for each journey. ' 

In the study of the New Testament by books | prefer 
to take Paul's Epistles in the order written. The map 
necessary here, to locate the places where the writer 
*as and the places where the letters were sent. 

In regard to the second, an_ interesting exercise can 
be given by having a child point on the map to the 


Places, in order, where Paul sent the letters, and dif- 
fe 


tent members of the class, or all in concert, repeat 
| Thessalonians, church at Thessalonica ; 2 Thessa- 
lonians, church at Thessalonica ; 1 Corinthians, church 
ys Corinth ; 2 Corinthians, church at Corinth; Gala- 
ans, all the churches in Galatia ; Romans, church at 
Rome ; Philemon, Philemon in Colossae ; Colossians, 
church in Colossae ; Ephesians, church in Ephesus ; 
Philippians, church in Philippi ; 1 Timothy, Timothy in 
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Ephesus ; Titus, Titus in Crete ; 2 Timothy, Timothy in 
Ephesus."’ 

In regard to the first, a little more difficult exercise 
may be taught by having a child point on the map to 
the places, in order, where Paul was when he wrote the 
letters, and different members, or all in concert, repeat : 
««Second journey letters: 1 Thessalonians, Paul at Co- 
rinth ; 2 Thessalonians, at Corinth. ‘Third journey let- 
ters : 1 Corinthians, Paul at Ephesus ; 2 Corinthians, 
in Macedonia ; 
Corinth. 


Colossians, 


Galatians, in Corinth ; Romans, in 


Prison letters: Philemon, Paul in Rome ; 
Ephesians, in Rome; _ Philip- 


1 Timothy, 


in Rome ; 


pians, in Rome. Fourth journey letters : 
where Paul was after he left Ephesus,—perhaps in 
Macedonia ; Titus, where Paul was after he left Crete, 
and before he left Nicopolis,—perhaps in Macedonia. 
Last prison letter : 2 Timothy, Paul in Rome."’ 


First Child.—Paul wrote thirteen letters. I will point on this 
map, as you recite, the places to which he sent 
them. 

Second Child.—1 Thessalonians. Church at ‘Thessalonica, 

2 Thessalonians. Church at Thessalonica. 

Third Child.—1 Corinthians. Church at Corinth. 

2 Corinthians. Church at Corinth. 
All the churches in Galatia. 

Church at Rome. 


Galatians. 
Romans. 
Fourth Child.—Philemon. 
Colossians. 
Ephesians. 
Philippians. 
Fifth Child.—1 Timothy. 
Titus. ‘Titus in Crete. 
Sixth Child.—2 Timothy. Timothy in Ephesus. 
Seventh Child.—Paul wrote thirteen letters, and I will point on 
this map the places where he was when he 
wrote them. You may tell about them as I 


Philemon in Colossz. 
Church at Colossze. 

Church at Ephesus. 
Church at Philippi. 

Timothy in Ephesus. 


point. 
Eighth. @rild.—Second journey 


Paul at Corinth. 


letters. 1 Thessalonians. 
2 Thessalonians. Jaul at Corinth. 
Ninth Child.—TVhird journey letters. 


Ephesus. 


1 Corinthians. Paul at 


2 Corinthians. Paul in Macedonia. 

Paul at Corinth. 
Romans. Paul at Corinth. 

Tenth Child.—Prison ietters. 


Colossians. 


Galatians. 
Philemon. TVaul at Rome. 
Paul at Rome. 
Paul at Rome. 

Philippians. Paul at Rome. 
Eleventh Child.—Fourth journey letters. 


Ephesians. 


1 Timothy. Where 
Paul was after he left ‘Timothy in Ephesus— 
perhaps in Macedonia. 

Titus. Where Paul was after he left Titus 
in Crete, and before he left—Nicopolis, per- 
haps in Macedonia. 

Twelfth Child.— ast prison letter. 


cru, Ind. 


2Timothy. Paulin Rome. 


& 4:3 


That little children ought not to be 
Children’s Church , 

compelled to listen to a long sermon 
not prepared for them, ought to have been universally 
recognized long ago. But it is an encouraging sign that 
this truth is not ignored by the present generation, how- 
ever much it was ignored by the last. A number of 
hold 


—that is, a church for children of kindergarten 


churches now what they call a ‘* Kindergarten 


Church,"’ 
age. In Grace Baptist Temple, Broad and Berks streets, 
Philadelphia, workers from the Sunday-school give up 
their attendance at the morning preaching service for 
the sake of the children’s church, held in the ‘‘ Lower 
Temple *’ during the morning service in ‘‘ The Temple."' 
The instructor is Miss Lizzie O' Neill. Nearly a hundred 
children, from two to ten years old, are brought in by 
parents or others who wish to attend the preaching ser- 
vice. Boys are chosen for pastor and associate, one of 
whom ‘‘ preaches’’ a sermon by repeating a piece of 
poetry, and a choir has been organized to lead the singing. 
A sample program will suggest to other churches how a 


‘kindergarten church '’ might be conducted by them. 


Program for Sunday, October 2 


Acting pastor, Raymond France; associate pastor, Charles 
Kerr. 

I. Praise service, 10.30 to 10. 45. 

2. Hymn: ‘ Sunshine, Heavenly Sunshine."’ 
3. Reading of Scripture (Matt. 4 : 18-22). 

4- Hymn : “ Trust and Obey.” 

5. Prayer. 

6. Hymn: Choir. 

7. Offering. 

8. Hymn: ‘“ God is Love.” 

9. Sermon : Text, Matthew 4 : 19 

10. Hymn : Choir. 
11. Hymn: “Stand up for Jesus.” 

12. Solo : May Rothengass. 


13. Spiritual Talk : Miss Lizzie O' Neill, instructor. 
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For the Teacher 


The Teacher’s Point of View 
By Margaret E. Sangster 


ROADLY stated, the teacher's point of view is the 

salvation of souls. At least, this is what it ought 
to be ; for, whatever else Sunday-school teaching stands 
for, it does stand for the bringing of the young to Christ. 

But if we who are teachers should sometimes, in the 
hush of the quiet hour, take ourselves seriously to task, 
question ourselves as to the reason why we teach, the 
work we are doing, the influenceave hope tozexert, we 
might, being candid, be surprisedeat the result of our 
introspection, 

The point of view of some teachers is the social one, -— 
the bringing together of young people from different fami- 
lies, and fusing them into an agreeable weekly circle, 
like an informal and quite intimate club. This point of 
view is an excellent one from which to start, but it is 
valuable more for the opportunities it makes possible 
than for any lasting good which it accomplishes. 

Other teachers are scholarly and diligent, make very 
thorough preparation, and to the lesson of the hour are 
able to bring much that is strong and suggestive by way 
To be with such 
teachers is to a certain extent a liberal education, and 


of collateral reading and testimony. 


their knowledge of literature and disciplined powers of 
intellect enable them to make Bible study very interest- 
ing. Sometimes, it is too interesting for real 
profit, as the efflorescence of poetry and the charm of 
science lead away from the Word. 


even, 


The teachers do not 
intend this, but they liave looked at the matter from the 
intellectual point of view, to the detriment of spiritu- 
ality. 

More and more it grows on me, after a happy life of 
service, that the only safe aim for us is to strive to 
be co-workers w..h God. In our classes there is given 
to us, in perhaps a eloser degree, perhaps at closer 
range, the privilege of coming heart to heart with our 
scholars. The little group gathers with a beautiful loyalty 
around the teacher. All unconsciously the teacher is 
the scholar's model. There is absent something of the 
restraint of the secular school. There is present the 
very winsomeness of love, its potency, its abounding 
charm. 

Shall we not, for ourselves, in these brilliant weeks of 
our winter work, seek a larger endowment of tl.e Spirit ? 
Shall we be contented with less than our Lord is willing 
and waiting to give us? Shall we not go to our classes 
seeing Jesus only, our point of view being his, our desire to 
bring all the resources of personality, prayer, and conse- 
And then, 
shall we not try to lead them, as our Master and Friend 


cration, to the conversion of our scholars ? 


would have us, into a way of self-denial, of loving de- 
votedness, of rich outpouring for him, in his name ? 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
be 


A blackboard memory scheme which 
Bibles to Supplant 


prea ye at might with profit be used in 


the 
devised by a 
Sunday-school worker in Canada, and is put in the fol- 


lowing form : 


class room has been 


EAVE 
| Esson AT 
EAVES 


aps 
IBLES 


HOME 
rome [LASS 


b 








An intermedidte teacher, whose class 
Class Use 


is in the main room, always carries 
of a Geography 


His 
idea is ‘‘to indelibly locate the map of Palestine in the 


his geography to Sunday-school. 


minds of his class, and to brush away all doubts about 
the reality of its present existence."" The geography 

supplies the missing link between the maps in the Bible 

or lesson helps, and those of the secular schoolroom. 

Almost any plan which clears away the multitude of 

popular misconceptions of biblical geography would * 
seem to be worth trying. 
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_ Lesson Helps 


Lesson 7, November 13, 1898 


The Assyrian Invasion 


GOLDEN TEXT: God is oar refuge and strength, a very 


present help in trouble,—Psa, 46: 1. 
(2 Kings 19 : 20-22, 28-37. Memory verses 


: 32-34.) 
Read the chapter, and Psa. 46 and 48 

COMMON VERSION REVISED VERSION 
Then: Isaiah the son of 
Amoz sent to Hezekiah, say- 
ing, Thus saith the LORD, 
the God of Israel, Whereas 
thou hast prayed to me 
against Sentitcherib king of 
Assyria, | have heard ¢hee, 
This is the word that the 
LORD hath spoken ‘concern- 
ing him : ‘The virgin daughter 
of Zion hath despised thee 
and laughed thee to scorn ; 
the daughter of Jerusalem 
hath shaken her head ! at 
thee. Whom hast thou re- 
proached and blasphemed ? 
and against whom hast thou 
exalted thy voice and lifted 
up thine eyes on high? even 
against the Holy One of 
Israel. 


204 Then I-sa’iah the sonof 20 
A’m6z sent to Héz-e-ki’ah, say- 
ing, Thus saith the Lorp,God 
of Israel, feat which they hast 
prayed to. me against Sen- 
nach’e-rib Kite’ of As-syfha I 
have heard. 

21 This ¢s the word that the 
LORD hath spoken concerning 
him ; The virgin the daughter 
of Zion hath despised thee, and 
laughed thee to scorn; the 
daughter of Jerusalem hath 
shaken her head at thee. 

22 Whom hast thou re- 
proached and blasphemed? and 
against whom hast thou exalted 
thy voice, and lifted up thine 
eyes on high? even against the 
Holy Ouxe of Israel. 

Because of thy raging 
against me, and for that 
*thine arrogancy is come up 
into mine ears, therefore will 
I put my hook in thy nose, 


28 Because thy rage against 
me and thy tumult is come up 
into mine ears, therefore I will 
put my hook in thy nose, and 
my bridle in thy lips, and I will 
turn thee back by the way by 
which thou camest. and my bridle in thy lips, 

29 And this sha// be a sign and I will turn thee back by 
unto thee, Ye shall eat this year the way by which thou 
such things as grow of them- camest. And this shall be 
selves, and in the second year the sign unto thee: ye shall 
that which springeth of the eat this year that which 
same; and in the third year groweth of itself and in the 
sow ye, and reap, and plant second year that which 
vineyards, and eat the fruits springeth of the same; and 
thereof. in the third year sow ye, and 

30 And the remnant that is reap, and plant vineyards, 
escaped of the house of Judah and eat the fruit thereof. 
shall yet again take root down- And ‘the remnant that is es- 
ward, and bear fruit upward. caped of the house of Judah 

31 For out of Jerusalem shall shall again take root down- 
go forth a remnant, and they ward, and bear fruit upward. 
that escape out of mount Zion ;: For out of Jerusalem shall 
the zeal of the LORD of hosts go fortha remnant, and out 
Shall do this. of mount Zion they that shall 
' 92 Therefore thus saith the escape: the zeal of ‘the 
L.ORD concerning the king of LORD shall perform this. 
As-syr’i-a, He shall not come Therefore thus saith the 
into this city, nor shoot an ar- LORD concerning the king 
row there, nor come before it of Assyria, He stall not 
with shield, nor cast a bank come unto this city, nor 
ayainst it. shoot an arrow there, neither 

33 By the way that he came, shall he come before it with 
by the same shall he return, and shield, nor cast a mount 
shall not come into this city, against it. By the way that 
saith the LORD. he came, by the same shall 

34 For | will defend this city, he return, and he shall not 
to save it, for mine own sake, come unto this city, saith the 
and for my servant David's sake. LORD. For will defend 

35 ¥ And it came to pass that this city to save it, for mine 
night, that the angel of® the own sake, and for my servant 
LORD went out, and smote in David's sake. 
the camp of the As-syr’i-ans a 5 And it came to pass that 
hundred fourscore and five night, that the angel of the 
thousand : and when they arose LORD went forth, and smote 
early in the morning, behold, in the camp of the Assyrians 
they were all dead corpses. an hundred fourscore and 

6 So Sen-nich’e-rib king of five thousand: and when 

ee & men arose early in the morn- 
As-syr’i-a departed, and went ing, behold, they were all 
and returned, and dwelt at dead corpses. So Sennache- 
Nin’e-veh, rib king of Assyria departed, 

37 And it came to pass, as he and went and returned, and 
was worshipping in the house i 


dwelt at Nineveh. And it 
of Nis’réch his god, that 


came to pass, as he was wor- 
A-drim’e-léch and Sha-ré’zer shipping in the house of 
his sons smote him with the 


Nisroch his’ god, that 

. 6 Adrammelech and Sharezer 
sword: and they escaped into 
the land of Arf-mé@’ni-a. And 


smote him with the sword: 
; and they escaped inte the 

E’sar—had’don~*his son reigned land of Ararat. And Esar- 
in his stead. haddon his son reigned in 
—nae his stead. 

' Heb. after. 2 Or, thy careless ease % Heb. the escaped of the house 
of Judah that remain. * According to another reading, *4e LORD of 

ests and so in Is. xxxvii. 32. 5SSee 2 Chr. xxxii. 21. © According to 
another reading, Adrammelech and Shareser Ais and so in Is. 
xxxvii. 38 . 

For “‘ reproached " in verse 22 the American Revisers would substitute 
*« defied,” for ‘‘ mount ”’ in verse 32 they would substitute “ mound,” an 
for ** the Loxrpv”’ would substitute * Jehovah”’ in every case. 


sons 


xs % 


Lesson Surroundings 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—The year of the great passover, 


722 B.C., Sargon of Assyria captured Samaria, In 720 
B. C., Samaria, the Philistines, Sebek (So) of Egypt, and other 
powers, were in arms against him. He gained a victory at 
Raphia, and reduced the Philistines. The final siege of 
Samaria began that year, and terminated at the close of the 
vernal year 718-717 B.C. (2 Kings 18: 10). Then for sev- 
e al years Sargon was fighting in Média, Asia Minor, Arabia, 
Armenia. 


Hezekiah, by inheritance an Assyrian vassal, took 


‘alvantage of Sargon’s preoccupation, and compelled the 


Philistines to join him in revolt (18 . 7, 8, and Assyrian rec- 
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ords), In 711 B.C., the thirteenth year of Hezekiah, Sargon 
subjugated the Philistine rebels, but the following year had to 
march against Babylonia and Elam. From Isaiah 36: 1, 
2 Kings 18 : 13-16, we are probably to understand, though 
opinions differ, that his son Sennacherib that year conducted 
a campaign in Judah, capturing ‘‘ all the fenced cities,’’ but 
letting Hezekiah off with a fine. The same year occurred 
the sickness of Hezekiah (2 Kings 20: 1-6), and the visit of the 
envoys of Merodach-baladan, and, later, his dethronement, 
Sargon becoming king of Babylon. For years, however, 
Merodach and his Elamite allies continued to make trouble, 
leaving Hezekiah and the Philistines free to resume the atti- 
tude of revolt. The lesson is a part of the history of this 
revolt. 

Time.—Sennacherib succeeded Sargon 705 B.C. He gives 
a detailed account of fhe campaign of our lesson, dating it 
701 B. C., which was the twenty-third year of Hezekiah. 

PLAcEs. —Strictly speaking, Jerusalem only. But the whole 
narrative has to do with Judah, Philistia, Egypt, Ethiopia, 
Assyria, Armenia, Babylonia, and many of the cities of these 
lands. 

PARALLEL PaAssAGES.—2 Kings 18-20, Isaiah 36-39, 2 
Chronicles 32, and Assyrian accounts and pictorial illustra. 
tions in many accessible books. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 














The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


FTER the fall of Samaria in 722 B. C., Sargon, its con- 
queror, was engaged. for ten years in campaigns far 
from Palestine, thus leaving it in peace, though Hezekiah had 
to pay tribute, in common with the other powers of the land. 
But diplomacy was as busy in its schemes then as now, and 
Egypt, which had a strong party everywhere in Palestine, was 
able to allure many princes, and among them, in the end, 
Hezekiah, from allegiance to Sargon, or Nineveh, on the 
promise ot helping them to throw off the yoke. Isaiah strove 
hard to prevent this folly (Isa. 18: 1 ff.; 20: 1ff.; 30:1 ff.), 
but, undismayed by the instant crushing of a local revolt in 
the north in 720 B. C., Hezekiah and nearly all Palestine 
were before long again conspiring with the Pharaoh, who 
still promised his aid in helping them to throw off the As- 
syrian tribute, which he paid as well a$ others. 

Knowing that an invasion would follow, the king hastened 
to fortify Jerusalem (2 Chron. 32: 1-6; 2 Kings 20: 20; 
Isa. 22: 11), making water-tunnels, etc., to provide against 
the dangers of a siege. Isaiah, meanwhile, renewed his 
efforts to keep him apart from any heathen alliances (Isa. 22 : 
1 ff.; 19:1 ff.). At last, in 710, the forces of Sargon sat 
down before Ashdod in the Philistine plain. Having razed it 
to the ground, as his annals tell us (Isa. 20: 1), and destroyed 
other coast towns, flaying many men alive, and leading off the 
rest as slaves, he turned to the hills, invading Judah, ravaging 
it with terrible cruelty, and even casting up a siege-mound 
against Jerusalem. 

Hezekiah’s reign began in 727, and the fourteenth year 
would be 713. When, therefore, it is said that the invasion 
in-that year was under Sennacherib, this must be an error, as 
that king began to reign in 705. Hezekiah, of course, sub- 
mitted, paying dearly for his rashness and breach of oath. 
Isaiah 
might plead that Judah should stand clear of all heathen alli- 
1ff.). The agony of the 
invasion had brought an illness on the king (2 Kings 20: 1 ff. : 


Years now passed, but they did not bring wisdom. 
ances, but it was in vain (Isa..1 : 


Isa. 38 : 1 ff.), but, when cured, he returned to his folly. 
Not only did he receive an embassy from the deadly foe of 
Assyria (Isa. 39 : 1 ff.), he once more joined Egypt in a fresh 
revolt. This brought another jnvasion, in 701-702, by Sen- 
nacherib, his father’s murderer and successor. Once more 
Hezekiah yielded, and promised again to pay tribute (2 Kings 
18:14). But he presently revolted again, and once more 
the enemy approached to crush him. He had counted in 
vain on Egypt’s at last coming to save him, but the Assyrian 


annals boast of the great king’s having carried off two hundred 


Vol. 40, No, a 


thousand slaves in the inroad. 
be done! 

The envoy of the foe delivered a bitter message g 
lem, and the king was panic-stricken. 


What, then, might Not noy 


t Jerusg. 
But Isaiah urged him 
to make no submission. The pride of the h-athen Would be 
put down. Jehovah was against him. He would l|eaq Sen. 
nacherib back to Assyria as a beast or a captive is led | 


, , rY @ Ting 
through its lips or nose, 


Jerusalem would be uninjured 
And so it was, for Sennacherib, having marched sou;h { 


Libnah, and having defeated Egypt disastrously, was himadt 
in the moment of his exyltation, overthrown still more ee, 
pletely. The dreadful Oriental plague broke out suddenly ig 
his vast host, as has been known in some other cases, so that 
by this angel, or messenger, God virtually consumed the 
whole army, leaving its humbled chief to hasten back t» 
Nineveh as best he could. Nor did he return to Palestine 
again, though nineteen years elapsed before he, like his 
father, lay a bleeding corpse on the floor of his grand p 
murdered py his sons. 


year 681 B.C, 
Bournemouth, England. 
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alace, 
This tragic end overtook him jn the 


Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
The Puppets and the Power in History 


HE kings, warriors, armies, move on the world’s stage, 
They are but puppets. 
hind them at the power, 

There are many things in this incident, chronology, geo. 
graphy, archeology, all interesting to the student. ‘There js 
one thing, God’s mastery among nations, essential and vital 
to the teacher, 

Hezekiah’s little kingdom was as nothing before the all 
devouring armies of Serfnacherib. It was only corn between 
the upper millstone of Assyria and the lower of Egypt. All 
Judah’s allies had been utterly destroyed, the whole adjacent 
country ravaged, and he and his people shut up to be starved 
in Jerusalem. 

Against the vehement protests of Isaiah, Hezekiah had been 
trusting in alliances. When these had all been defeated, he 
trusted in the gfeat present sent to Sennacherib (2 Kings 18: 
14-16). When that was accepted, but purchased no exemption 
from conquest, Hezekiah put on sackcloth for these things, 
and went to God in his temple. 


With spiritual insight, look be. 


Deliverance from this overwhelming peril was distinctly 
prophesied (v. 29). It was not enough for God to deliver, 
but he would cheer with full assurance beforehand. ‘There 
were no doubtful and ambiguous terms in this prophecy, but 
definite statement. ‘‘I will put my hook in thy nose, and 
my bridle in thy lips, and I will turn thee back by the way by 
which thou camest.’’ 
pig, or a bitted horse. 

The prophecy was fulfilled. 
dead army. They died easily. God knows when iniquity 
is so full that capital punishment is due. ‘Shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right’’? They were saved from 
doing further murders. They did not make a million perish 
Jerusalem was worth saving then, and 
this was the way to save it. 

University Park, Colo, 


Waste no sympathy on the 


as did Titus later. 


bf 


Added Points 
How forceful is specific prayer. ‘‘Thow hast prayed” 
brings ‘‘ I have heard,’’ and the answer precisely fits the appeal. 
When conscious of Jehovah’s aid, the gentle virgin defies 
the mighty army. 

Jehovah’s resources are limitless. ‘* AZ hook ’’ and “my 
bridle ’’ will master and manage the worst. 
Blessings do not always burst upon us. 
third year to bring the fruitage. 

wait,”’ 


It may need the 
‘*Learn to labor and to 
For his own sake, as well as for theirs, God protects his 
people. 

On God’s side, Hezekiah triumphs. 
erib and his army perish. 


Against God, Sennac 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


HEREAS thou hast prayed to me against Senna herib 
hing of Assyria, I have heard thee (v. 20). llere ® 
another biblical instance that prayer is a real force. Real 
prayer commands the divine hearing. that this 
was specific prayer. Hezekiah did not pray generally and 
vaguely that Jehovah would bless and defend the kingdom of 
Judah ; he prayed specifically against the menacing > nnach- 
erib. Against that exact Sennacherib, that exact te! ptation, 
worry, hard circumstance, pray you. Pray details. 
This ts the word that the Lord hath spoken concernim: him 
(v.21). Mark that ‘ him.” Hes 


Note, too, 


Concerning Sennachenr! 


The mighty conqueror is to be a ringed | 
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bish prayed 5 concerning Sennacherib came the divine reply. 
For specific prayer there is specific answer of some sort. One 
yas telling me that he was getting to think that about all the 
ood of prayer, if it had any good, was good subjective ; 
a did not aetually bring or change anything, it simply 
s eoeght in you mood devotional. To such notion of prayer 
as only a dumb-bell exercise the temptation is frequent. The 
pest vanquishing of it is a careful study of the Bible instances 
and promises concerning prayer; such instances as this, for 
example. I notice that those think least of prayer as an an- 
ewer-bringing force who least use their Bibles. 

Whom hast thou reproached and blasphemed ? and against 
hom hast thou exalted thy voice and lifted up thine eyes on 
hich » even against the Holy One of Israel (v.22). Here is 
ry gracious truth of God’s identification of himself with his 
people. Sennacherib, striking at Jerusalem, was really striking 
Such a close and strong ally is our Jehovah-Jesus. 
Sweet truth this. Let 
me be sure such a God will care for me, and put triumph on 


a God, 
{front to Christians is affront to him, 


my head. What a dignity for us, to be lifted into such union 
al intimacy with God! 

And this shall be the sign unto thee (v. 29). This is ad- 
dressed to Hezekiah. He shall have such sign about the 
harvests of the certainty of God’s answer to his prayer. There 
are a good many sign-hunters now, continually saying, ** Why 
cannot God in our time yield us signs as in the times gone 
by?” 
poorest superstition. 


But sign-hunting now can very easily become the 
We do not need signs now as they did 
then, God has now yielded us utmost sign of his care, keep- 


ing, love. That sign is our Lord Jesus Christ. Here is 
better sign for you than Hezekiah could have possibly: He 
that spared not his own Son, but delivered him up for us all, 
how shall he not also with him freely give us all things ? 
(Rom. 8 : 32.) 


tion, care, love, guiding, and, under its noonday shining, pray 


Rejoice in this supreme sign of God’s atten- 


aud work, 

And it came to pass that night, that the angel of the Lord 
went forth, and smote in the camp of the Assyrians (Vv. 35). 
What was the sort of his smiting we do not know, but the 
infinite God has infinite methods of bringing his will to pass. 
There in London, on what remains of Whitehall Palace, is 
aweather-vane, toward which the pertidiousgand oppressive 
James I] of England anxiously looked to see the direction of 
the wind when news was brought that William of Orange of 
Nofana wad started un his expedition to rescue the imperiled 
liberties of England. The neteworthy thing is that the at 
first hostile wind did change, and the Prince of Orange, 
crowned William III of England, did in England reinstate 
constitutional liberty, God can use the winds against wrong 
Be full 
The most powerful Sennacherib 


and oppression, and for righteousness and liberty. 
of heart and hope, then. 
cannot stand against God. 


Philadelphia. 
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Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


ERSES 20, 21 a.—Jsaiah the son of Amoz sent; The cir- 


cumstances were these: Sennacherib was ‘* upon 
Lachish, and all his dominion with him ’’ (2 Chron. 32 : 9). 
lle sent his generals ‘* with a great force ’’ to Jerusalem, in- 
solently declaring his intention to carry into exile the inhabit- 
ants of Judah (18 : 32). Hearing of the approach of the 
Egyptian- Ethiopian army (18: 21ff.; 19:9), he withdrew 
his forces from both Lachish and Jerusalem to Libnah (19 : 
§\, whence he sent a blasphemous threatening letter to Heze- 
: 9-14). 


before the Lord (vs. 14-19), and the message that Isaiah sent 


kiah (19 Hezekiah spread the affair (not the letter) 
to the king was to inform him as to the Lord’s answer to the 
prayer, 
follows 


—l have heard: This is the answer in brief; all that 
is amplification. 

Verses 21 6, 22,—Isaiah’s message to the king includes a 
‘le poem, which is in the form of a message to the Assyrian, 
Our 
‘son includes the beginning and end of this poem. The 


blowing translation reproduces the alternation of syllables as 
ln the 


te rhythm and poetic diction being particularly distinct. 


original : 


‘* They mock at thee, she derideth thee, 
the virgin, Zion's child. 
After thee her head she shaketh, 
daughter of Jerusalem. 


** Whom then reproachest, and revilest? 
and on whom dost thou raise thy voice 
And on high dost lift thy two eyes ? 
Israel's Holy One."’ 


They mock at thee : The verb is masculine singular. It can- 
hot agree with the feminine subject that follows. The subject 


* Indefinite, **one mocks,’’ ‘people mock,’’ ‘thou art 


mocked.”” The picture is: graphic. This Assyrian ruffian 
has Proposed to carry off the beautiful daughter of Zion, and 
"as been foiled. The bystanders mock at him for his failure, 


‘ad she derides him, and shakes her head at his retreating 


~ 
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figure.— Hath shaken her head at thee * 
brew, and the preposition is significant. 

Verse 28.—The closing lines of this little poem. Taken 
with the last clause of the previous verse, it presents two pic- 


** After ’’ in the He- 


tures.— 7hy raging. The reference is especially to the angry, 
ugly messages Sennacherib has sent.— 7/ine arrogancy : The 
Revised Version, margin, has 
usual meaning of the word. 


** careless ease,’’ which is the 
The King James translators 
understood it to mean ‘‘tumult.’’ But careless ease readily 
passes into superciliousness, which is the true meaning here. 
This characteristic had been very marked in the Assyrian’s 
recent conduct. This is the first of the two pictures, the por- 
trait of the Assyrian as he has just exhibited himself.—J/y 
hook in thy nose: An American farmer, leading a bull by a 
ring in his nose, illustrates this phrase well enough.—Sy the 
way by which thou camest: The Assyrian is now compared to 
a fierce beast that has broken loose, rages, tosses its head 
superciliously, does mischief, but is subdued to hook and bit, 
and compelled to go meekly back to the enclosure where he 
belongs. 

Verse 29.—The historically important fact in this verse is 
that the relief was to come gradually. That year and the 
following year agriculture would be interrupted by the As- 
syrian occupation, but the third year it would be permanently 
resumed, 

Verses 30, 31.—Isaiah connects the situation with certain 
earlier situations and prophetic utterances.— 7he remnant 
that is escaped: The same phrase that we found in the last 
lesson (2 Chron. 30: 6), with its presupposition of the prophe- 
cies that Isaiah had previously uttered.— 7ake root downward, 
13, 
though the phraseology is different.—Sha// go forth a rem- 
etc. ; II, 16; Joel 2: 32, 
many similar passages. _ Isaiah is in this part of cur lesson 


and bear fruit upward: The same picture as in Isaiah 6: 


nant, Compare Isaiah I1 and 
using familiar phraseology, but it had acquired a fuller mean- 
ing than formerly. Sennacherib says that in this expedition 
he carried off two hundred thousand Jews, and that he gave 
to the Philistines many of the cities of Judah. What remained 
to Hezekiah was indeed a 
Isa. 9: 7. 


Verses 32-34.—The prophet thus leads up to a specific prom- 


mere remnant.— 7%e zeal, etc. : 


ise that the Assyrian shall not only not capture Jerusalem, but 
shall not even be able to besiege it. Sennacherib says that he 
shut up Hezekiah ‘like a caged bird’’ in Jerusalem, but that 
may refer to the operations by his generals before they with- 
drew to Libnah. 

Verses 35-37-—They give an account of the accomplishment 
of Jehovah's threats against Sennacherib. . These the author 
regards as three in number. It has been implied that the 
Lord will take signal vengeance on Sennacherib ; it has been 
expressed that he shall hear a rumor and return unwillingly 
to Assyria (19 : 7, 28, 33), and that he shall fall there by the 
sword (19 : 7). 
succession.— 7hat night: The night when the Lord performed 


The author speaks of the three threats in 


vengeance on Sennacherib. Whether it was the night after 
Isaiah’s prophecy, or years later, the verse does not say. 
Certainly there was no instantaneous deliverance of Judah, 
effected by the wholesale destruction of Sennacherib’s army 
there in Palestine (v.29). Sennacherib says that he defeated 
Tirhakah, took many cities of Judah, and returned to Nine- 
veh, followed by large tribute from Hezekiah. Possibly, the 
smiting of the 185,000 may have occurred four years later, 
when, marching against Elam, he met an awful storm in the 
mountains, and was compelled to ‘‘ advance ’’ back to Nine- 
The conjunction is simply ‘‘ and.’’ 


of the three threats was fulfilled. 


veh.— So; The second 
He had heard the rumor of 
Tirhakah’s coming, and had drawn his forces from Jerusalem, 
He returned to Nine- 
veh to lead an expedition against seditious Babylonia, and 


and then he kept on hearing rymors. 


never resumed operations against Judah.— Sore him with the 
sword: Accomplishing the third of Jehovah’s threatenings. 
This happened 681 B. C., fourteen years after the death of 
Hezekiah. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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“ He Uttered his Voice, the 
Melted ”’ 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


Earth 


T an earlier stage of the Assyrian invasion Hezekiah had 
sent to Isaiah, asking him to pray to his God for de- 
liverance, and had received an explicit assurance that the 
invasion foiled. When the stage 
reached, and Hezekiah was personally summoned to surren- 
der, by a letter which scoffed at Isaiah’s promise, he himself 
prayed before the Lord. 


would be second was 


Isaiah does not seem to have been 
At all 
events, the answer was given to him to give to the king ; and 
it is noteworthy that, as in the former case, he does not him- 
self come, but sends to Hezekiah. He did come when he 
had to bring a message of death, and again when he had to 
rebuke (chap. 20), but now he only sends. 


present, and may not have known of the prayer. 


As the chosen 
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speaker of Jehovah's will, he was* mightier than kings, and 
must not imperil the dignity of the message by the be- 
havior of the messenger. In a sentence, Hezckiah’s prayer 
is answered, and then the prophet, in Jehovah’s name, bursts 
into a wonderful song of triumph over the defeated invader. 
‘*T have heard.’’ That is enough. Hezekiah’s prayer has, 
as it were, fired the fuse or pulled the Wigger, and the explo- 
** Whereas 


prayed, ... I have heard,’’ is ever true, and God’s hearing 


sion follows, and the shot is sped. thou hast 


is God's acting in answer. The methods of his response vary, 
the fact that he responds to the cry of despair driven to faith 
by extremity of need does not vary. 

But it is noteworthy that, with that brief, sufficient assurance, 
Hezekiah, as it were, is put aside, and, instead of three fight- 
ers in the field, the king, with God to back him, and on the 
other side Sennacherib, two only, appear. It is a duel be- 
tween Jehovah and the arrogant Heathen who had despised 
him. Jerusalem appears for a moment, ina magnificent piece 
of poetical scorn, as despising and making gestures of con- 
tempt at the bafiled would-be conqueror, as Miriam and her 
maidens did by the Red Sea. The city is *‘ virgin,’’ as many 
a fortress in other lands has been named, bécause, uncaptured. 
But she, too, passes out of sight, and Jehovah and Sennacherib 
stand opposed on the field. God speaks now not ‘‘ concern- 
ing,’’ but to, him, and indicts him for insane pride, which 
was really a denial of dependence on God, and passionate 
antagonism to him, as manifested, not only in his war against 
Jehovah’s people, but also in the tone of his insolent defiances 
of Hezekiah, in which he scoffed at the vain trust which the 
latter was placing in his God, and paralleled Jehovah with the 
gods of the nations whom he had already conquered (Isa. 
19 : 12). 

The designation of God, characteristic of Isaiah, as ‘‘ the 


’ 


H{oly One of Israel,’’ expresses at once his elevation above, 
and separation from, all mundane, creatural limitations, and 
his special relation to his people, and both thoughts intensify 
Sennacherib’s sin. The Highest, before whose transcendent 
height all human elevations sink to a uniform level, has se 
joined Israel to himself that to touch it is to strike at him, 
and to vaunt one’s self against it is to be arrogant towards 
God. 


but the wider sweep does not bring diminished depth, and 


That mighty name has received wider extension now, 


lowly souls who take that name for their strong tower can 
still ‘*run into it and be safe from ‘‘the oppressor’s wrong, 
the proud man’s contumely, and the strongest foes. 

threat with which the 


The dreaded 


There is tremendous scorn in the 


divine address to Sennacherib ends. world- 
conqueror is no more in God's eyes than a wild beast, which 
he can ring and lead as he will, and not even as formidable 
as that, but like a horse or a mule, that can easily be bridled 
and directed, What majestic assertion lies in these figures 


and in ‘*my hook’’ and 


” 4 


How 
querors and mighty men since then have been so mastered, 


‘*my bridle many con- 


and their schemes balked! Sennacherib had to return by 
‘*the way that he came,’’ and to tramp back, foiled and 
disappointed, over all the weary miles which he had trodden 
before with such insolent confidence of victory. A modern 
parallel is Napoleon’s retreat from.M®oscow. But the same 
experience really befalls all who order life regardless of God. 
Their schemes may seem to succeed, but in deepest truth 
they fail, and the schemers never reach their goal. 

In verse 29 the prophet turns away abruptly and almost 
contemptuously from Sennacherib to: speak comfortably to 
Jerusalem, addressing Hezekiah first, but turning immediately 
to the people. The substance of his words to them is, first, 
the assurance that the Assyrian invasion had limits of time set 
to it by God ; and, second, that beyond it lay prosperous times, 
when the prophetic visions of a flourishing Israel should be 
realized in fact. For two seedtimes only field work was to 
be impossible on account of the Assyrian occupation, but it was 
to foam itself away, like a winter torrent, before a third season 
for sowing came round. 

But how could this sequence of events, which required time 
for its unfolding, be ‘‘a sign’’? We must somewhat modify 
our notions of a sign to understand the prophet. The Scrip- 
ture usage does not only designate by that name a present 
event or thing which guarantees the truth of a prophecy, but 
it sometimes means an event, or sequence of events, in the 
future, which, when they have come to pass in ‘accordance 
with the divine prediction of them, will shed back light on 
other divine words or acts, and demonstrate that they were of 
God. Thus Moses was given as a sign of fis mission the 
worshiping in Mt. Sinai, which was to take place only after 
When 


of the third year was gathered in, then Israel would know 


the exodus. So with Isaiah’s sign here. the harvest 
that the prophet had spoken from God when he had sung 
Sennacherib’s defeat. For the present, Hezekiah and Judah 
had to live by faith; but, when the deliverance was complete, 
and they were enjoying the fruits of their labors and of God's 
salvation, then they could look back on the weary years, and 
recognize more clearly than while these were slowly passing 
how God had been in all the trouble, and had been carrying 
on his purposes of mercy through it all. And we shall have 
the ‘‘ sign ’’ for us in like manner when we look back from 


eternity on the transitory conflicts of earthly life, and are 
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satisfied with the harvest which he has caused to spring from 
our poor sowings to the Spirit. 

The definite promise of deliverance in verses 32-34 is ad- 
dressed to Judah, and emphasizes the completeness of the 
frustration of the invader’s efforts, There is a climax in the 
enumeration of the things that he will not be allowed to do, 

he will not make his entry into the city, nor even shoot an 
arrow there, nor even make preparation for a siege. His 
whole design will be overturned, and, as had already been 
said (v, 28), he will retrace his steps a baffled ‘man. 

Note the strong antithesis : ‘* Ue shall not come into this 
city, ... for I will defend this city.’’ Zion is impregnable 
because Jehovah defends it. Sennacherib can do nothing, for 
he is fighting against God, And if we ‘* are come unto the city 
of the living God,’’ we can take the same promise for the 
strength of our lives. God saves Zion ‘‘ for his own sake,’’ 
for his name“is-concernéd'in'its security, both because he has 
taken it for his 6wn and because he has pledged his word to 
guard it. It would be a blot on his faithfulness, a slur on his 
power, if it should be conquered while it remains true to him, 
its King. His honor is involved in protecting us if we enter 
into the strong city*of which the builder and maker is God. 
And ‘‘ for David’s sake,’’ too, he defends Zjon, because he 
had sworn to David to dwell there. But Zion’s security 
becomes an illusion if Zion breaks away from God, If it be- 
comes as Sodom, it shares Sodom’s fate. 

It is remarkable that neither in the song of triumph nor in 
the prophecy of deliverance is there allusion to the destruc- 
tion of the Assyrian army. How the exultant taunts of the 
one and the definite promises of the other were to be fulfilled 
was not declared till the event declared it. But faithful ex- 
pectation had not long to wait, for ‘* that night ’’ the blow 
fell, and no second was needed. We are not told where the 
Assyrian army was, but clearly it was not before Jerusalem. 
Nor do we learn what was the instrument of destruction 
wielded by ‘* the angel of the Lord,’’ if there was any. The 
catastrophe may have been brought about by a pestilence, but, 
however effected, it was ‘‘the act of God,’’ the fulfilment of 
his promise, the making bare of his arm, ‘* By terrible things 


’’ did he answer the prayer of Hezekiah, and 


in righteousness 
give to all humble souls who are oppressed and cry to him a 
pledge that, ‘‘ as they have heard, so’’ will they ‘see, in the 
city of ” their ‘*God.’? flow much more impressive is the 
stern, naked brevity of the scriptural account than a more 
emotional expansion of it, like, for instance, Byron’s well- 
known, and in their way powerful lines, would have been! 
To the writer of this book it seemed the most natural thing in 
the world that the foes of Zion should be annihilated by one 
blow of the divine hand. His business is to tell the facts; 
he leaves commentary and wonder and triumph or terror to 
others. 

There is but one touch of patriotic exultation apparent in 
the half-sarcastic and half-rejoicing accumulation of synonyms 
descriptive of Sennacherib’s 


retreat. He ‘‘ departed, and 


went and returned.’’ It is like the picture in Psalm 48, 
which probably refers to the same events: ‘* They saw it, and 
so they marvelied; they were troubled, and hasted away.’’ 
About twenty years elapsed between Sennacherib’s retreat 
and his assassination, During all that time he ‘‘ dwelt at 
He had had 
But the notice of his 
death is introduced here, not only to complete the narrative, 
but to point a lesson, which is suggested by the fact that he 
was murdered ‘as he was worshiping in the house of Nisroch 
his god.’’ 


Nineveh,’’ so far as Judah was concerned, 
enough of attacking it and its God. 


Hezekiah had gone into the house of 47s God with 
Sennacherib’s letter, and the dead corpses of an army showed 
what Jehovah could do for his servant; Sennacherib was 
praying in the temple of 47s god, and his corpse lay stretched 
before his idol, an object lesson of the impotence of Nisroch 
and all his like to hear or help their worshipers, 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


{Editor's Note.—A leaflet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books which will be 
useful to such a class following the present lessons, will be sent 
free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times to any one, upon 
request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times will 
be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free spécimen copies of any issue will be sent, on appli- 
cation, to any one who desires to introduce this course. ny 
book mentioned in the list or during the eourse of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times.}) 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION, 
For each member of the Bible class.] 

This study centers around the grand climax in the careers 
of King Hezekiah and the prophet Isaiah, the hostile inva- 
sion of Judah by the Assyrian king Sennacherib. The prowess 
of his predecessor, Sargon, supported by Isaiah’s effective pic- 
ture prophesying (Isa. 20), kept Judah from revolting as long 
as he reigned. Sargon’s death, in 705 B.C., was the signal for 
a widespread revolt of all of Assyria’s vassal kingdoms, both 
east and west. The Judeans lost their heads, and joined the 


revolt. in spite of Isaiah's diatribes against the advocates of 
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such a policy. By 702 B.C, Sennacherib had subdued all 
dangerous rebellions in the far’ East, and prepared an expe- 
dition against Palestine. 

Some of the finest utterances of the prophet belong to these 
four years of his career. The faith of the nation was at 
stake ; it was a supreme crisis, religiously as well as po- 
litically. 

Read Isaiah, chapters 28-32 and 18, as representing the 
period when the action of Judah was undecided and Egypt 
was multiplying promises of aid in case of her revolt. He 
shows the utter folly of trusting to her, and urges (41 to 32 : 8) 
that the nation rely upon Jehovah (comp. 30:15). Then 
read the section chapters 10-12 (the latter part of which may 
be considerably later in date of composition), and the frag- 
ments 14 : 24-27 and 17: 12-14. The former was probably 
uttered when Sennacherib wa$ well within the borders of 
Palestine. Isaiah declares him to be but the tool of Jehovah, 
the Lord of the universe, to be used at his will, and then cast 
aside (10 : 5-34). He openly predicts his overthrow (14: 
24-27; 17 : 12-14), because Jehovah is sure to protect Jeru- 
salem (18 : 3, 4; 31:5). 

Read 2 Kings 18 : 13-16.as indicating the submission of 
Hezekiah to Sennacherib’s first onset. At his departure, 
Isaiah rebukes the frantic rejoicings of the populace (22 : I-14) 
by predicting the necessity of further judgment. Sennacherib 
concluded after all that he would obtain Jerusalem’s surren- 
der, and sent ambassadors with an escort to receive it. 

Read 2 Kings 18 : 17 to 19 : 8, as describing the haughty 
conduct of the envoys, the king’s message to Isaiah, and the 
prophet’s curt but encouraging answer, which nerved the 
king to refuse the demand, Sennacherib heard, however, 
that an Egyptian army was marching against him. He deter- 
mined to make one more attempt to force the surrender of 
the fortress, 2 Kings 19 : 9-34 describes dramatically the 
reiterated summons to capitulate, the humble prayer of 
Hezekiah, and the sublime utterance of the prophet, assuring 
the king that the invader should not have a chance to capture 
Zion. ‘The method by which God kept his promise and de- 
livered the city is briefly related in verse 35. 
broke out in the Assyrian army. 


A pestilence 
He departed hastily from 
the ill-omened vicinage (v. 36), and some twenty years later 
was murdered. 

II, REFERENCE LITERATURE, 

[These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
secure and use one or two good reference books. For a list which speci- 
fies a wide range of books, see the Editor's note above. The success of 
the work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever; they 
are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
to consult them.] 

The force and true arrangement of the utterances of Isaiah 
during this eventful period are made clear in the ‘* Messages 
of the Earlier Prophets ’’ (133-169). 

A capital commentary for use in the study of special pas- 
sages is that by Skinner (‘* Isaiah I-XX XIX ’’) in the Cam- 


. bridge Bible series, and an equally good one, from an expository 


point of view, is that by G. A. Smith (‘‘ Isaiah I-XXXIX ’’) 
in the Expositor’s Bible series, 

For the historical survey of this critical period compare 
Kent (141-150), Cornill (131-136), McCurdy (II, 276-321; 
very complete, giving the Assyrian inscriptions bearing on the 
incident ; the arrangement of details not beyond question), 
Kittel (II, 360-370), Stanley (II, 402-416), 

III, QuEsTIONS POR StupY AND Discussion. 

[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for carefal consideration, to 
members of the class. ‘The references in the brackets are to other lesson 
helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 

1. Zhe Historical Crisis. (1.) Why was this the supreme 
moment in the careers of Hezekiah as a king and of Isaiah as 
a prophet ? [Lesson Surroundings: { 1. Geikie: 9] 1, 2.] 
(2.) What was Sennacherib’s purpose in regard to Judah, as 
suggested by his officer’s description of his philanthropic 
intentions ? (2 Kings 18 : 31, 32.) 

2. Isaiah's Change of Base. (3.) Notice that before 
Hezekiah and the nation had taken the decisive step of revolt 
that Isaiah advised against the step, but that after it had been 
taken he was an advocate of sturdy resistance. 
damental 


Was his fun- 
assumption of reliance upon Jehovah (31:1; 
10 : 17) consistent with this change of advice ? 

3. The Demands of Sennacherib. (4.) Distinguish the 
three separate attempts of the Assyrian king to take posses- 
sion of the country of Judah. Can we note an increasing 
arrogance ? 

4. The Virgin Daughter of Zion's Defiance (2 Kings 19 : 21- 
28). (5.) In this remarkable utterance, who is described as 
Sennacherib’s real opponent, and his ground of opposition ? 
[Critical Notes: vs. 21 6, 22. Schauffler : 
{ 2. Wright: first topic.] (6.) In the parallel passage Isaiah 
10 : §-19, what does Jehovah’s treatment of the most powerful 


McLaren: § 4. 


of extant nations as a mere tool imply as to his sovereignty ? 
(7.) Why was the prophet justified in asserting the inviola- 
bility of Zion? Compare 2 Kings 19 : 32-34 with 33: 20; 31: 
5; 38: 6. 


opinion inviolable, or because he believed the destiny of his 


Was it because the temple fer se was in his 


people still to be in process of development, and the continued 
existence of Jerusalem and the temple a still necessary fac- 
tor? [McLaren: { 8.] 


5. The Great Deliverance. (8.) In what way w: 
complished ? [Warren: %@ 5, 6. 
{ 9-J 

6. The King and the Prophet. 
in his own sphere ? 


iS it ac. 
Hoyt: v. 35. McLaren, 
(9.) Which was the 
Upon whom, in last analysis, 
people rest? [McLaren: © 1.] 
7. The Prophet Isaiah, (10.) What advances in 
thought regarding God, the future of Israel, and th 
method of redemption, were made during Isaiah’s a 


greater 
, 


Ue 


did 
lid 


IV. Some LEADING THOovuGHTs. 
|For general discussion under the direction of the leader 
It is instructive to compare two utterances of |:; 
7:9, uttered about 735 B.C. ; 30: 
later. 


Lan, 
15, uttered thirty 
They explain the secret of his power and the 
steadiness of his policy. 


years 


real 


It was a time of extreme distress and fear that de veloped 
one of the sublimest conceptions of God recorded in the Ojq 
Testament. 

Religion became a very vital matter in the light of the dan. 
ger of the loss, not only of liberty and property, but of God, 
Everything was at stake, That Isaiah could keep the people 
loyal and resolute was a spiritual miracle. 


Yale University. 
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Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffier, D.D. 
God's Manifold Resources 


OD’S ways, either in nature or in grace, are marvelous, 

He is never at a loss as to how to bring his purposes to 

pass. He holds back the sea, now by immutable rock and 
now by mutable both cases successfully. He 
blocks travel by earthquake and land-slide, or by snowfall, 
and in one case just as completely as in the other, 
pares ”’ 


sand, in 


He “ pre- 
a monster fish, and a gourd, and a tiny worm, and all 
are used by him for some beneficent purpose. It is nothing 
for him to help by many or by few, or by none. We sing truly, 


‘*‘God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform,"’ 


In the case in hand to-day, God gave deliverance to Judah 
without the intervention of any human instrumenwiity. Some 
think that the angel of God worked here as he did in the case 
of the first-born in Egypt, and smote the hosts of Assyria di 
rectly. Others think that he did it by means of some pestilence 
or simoom, It is immaterial which was the method adopted, 
for the result is what we are most interested in, and the 
author of this result. God was the author, and the result was 
the complete deliverance of God’s people. 

Here recall to the class the fact that, in the deliverance of 
Asa (Lesson 1}, God gave Asa victory through Asa’s army. 
That was a case of the divine blessing on human efiort. 
This is not that kind of a deliverance. Here God worked 
without human aid. But, in both cases, the deliverance 
was in answer to earnest prayer. Prayer was the lever that 
moved the hand that moves the world. 
the secret of Sennacherib’s defeat, and to that we may well 


In prayer, then, lay 


turn attention as the most important teaching that this lesson 
contains. 

In this connection, it is well to notice that the great men 
of the Bible were men of prayer. Moses received his great- 
est revelation of the divine in answer to prayer. Israel! was 
spared after their great transgression, in answer to Moses’ 
The walls of Jerusa- 
hat 


prayer. Elijah was mighty in prayer. 
lem would never have been rebuilt had it not been t 
Nehemiah was a praying man. For four months he prayed 
with all his heart, and he might really be said to have p1 yed 
In the New Testament, 
we have the example of Paul, who seems to have been a man 


much given to prayer. 


the walls of Jerusalem into being. 


It will be worth the while of the 
teacher to look up the following passages to prove this: 
Romans 1:0; Ephesians 1: 
3, 43 

2 Thessalonians 1 


15, 16, and 3: 14-21; Philip- 


pians I Colossians I : 3 ; 


1 Thessalonians 1: 2; 
: 11; 1 Timothy 2:1; 2 Timothy 1: 3 
These passages prove what Paul thought 
of thixpower which God had put into his hands, and how he 
used it. 


Philemon 1: 4. 


By preaching and prayer he revolutionized vhole 
communities, 

The same is true in the case of the Master. His ‘all 
nights ’’ of prayer are not to bé overlooked in his work In 
those periods he renewed his strength, and came forth reay 
for work, ; 

In modern days, too, this rule holds true. The men © 


prayer have been the men of power in Christian work. «"™ 


. eral Armstrong, the founder of the Hampton Institute, 54% 


in his last message fo. his co-workers, ‘* Prayer is the grea™ 
est thing in this world,”’ and he was right. For while ¥© 
have no army of Assyrians to come against us, we have 
inultitudes of foes to battle with. The weapons of our W?™ 
fare are not carnal, but spiritual, and for this contest need 
But that is to be had only from God. And 


What then is the secre 


Spiritual power. 
that comes only in answer to prayer, 


~ 
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gr sic <sful combat? Prayer. That and nothing else 
{ 0 i 
af our aid the divine power. 
wh a) 
\ / dora Ww 


“2% %& 
Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 
A’ TER the death of Ahaz, who was the good king who 


reigned twenty-nine years in Jerusalem? What great 
which had been neglected, was observed in Heze- 





stival, 
‘ate reign 2? How did Hezekiah’s character compare with 
some kings who had reigned before him? In order to under- 
stand the selected verses of the lesson, there must be some 
knowledge of the Assyrians, and the situation in and around 
Jerusalem. I he scholars may be able to tell something of the 
oreat kingdom of Assyria, its extent and power, its strong 
ormic s conquering in many wars, of Nineveh and its wonders. 
feachers and scholars should be familiar with the accounts in 
> Kings and 2 Chronicles, also in Isaiah, chapters 36 and 37. 
Perhaps from the abundance of available material some pic- 


tures may be obtained, some copied or sketched in outline 
on the blackboard, giving definite ideas of buildings or monu- 
ments. A fine figure of King Sennacherib is given in Schaff’s 
“Bible Dictionary.’? Describe the stone or clay tablets and 
cylinders which the excavations and discoveries of modern 
research have brought to light, with full inscriptions which 
have been translated by scholars. All this will be of interest 
thoughtful minds, and they will see how such history con- 
firms the Scripture accounts of the invasion sent by Sennach- 
crib against Judah, 

Assyria’s King.—In the early years of Hezekiah’s reign, 
the king of Assyria had already besieged Samaria, and, after 
three years, conquered the nation of Israel, and carried thou- 
sands of captives away to the cities of his own land. Some 
years later, Sennacherib became king, and captured several 
of the cities of Judah. Then Hezekiah agreed to pay tribute 
to Assyria in silver and in gold. To pay such a sum, Heze- 
kiah took the treasure of the temple and the gold from the 
door-posts and the doors of the temple, which Hezekiah had 
overlaid with the precious metal. So Ahaz had done before 
him, for the kings of Assyria required suck a tax to be paid. 
But the payment of tribute did not prevent war. Sennach- 
crib sent an immense army against Jerusalem. 
now in me pritisn 


On a cylinder 
Museum is a record of victories which 
King Sennacherib caused to be inscribed to preserve and 
glorify his name. His account says of Hezekiah, ‘‘ I took 
forty-six of his strong fenced cities.’’ His great army was 
placed around Jerusalem, towers built to protect the gates 


where earthworks were thrown up to keep all in the city from 


escaping, and to attack by every means of warfare known in 
that age. With a long account of exploits, the inscription 
reads thus, ** Hezekiah himself I shut up in Jerusalem like a 
bird in a cage,”? 


n the City Walls.—Sennacherib himself sent messages to 
e people of Jerusalem, asking why they would ‘ abide the 
’* why they would believe their God would 
He boasted of his former victories, and that 


no God had been able to deliver any people out of his hand. 


siege in Jerusalem, 


deliver them, 


lle warned them not to let Hezekiah persuade or deceive 
tiem with promises of help from his God. The officers of 
King Sennacherib delivered the messages, and spoke mocking 


sulting the watchmen on the walls to frighten and 
them, railing upon the Lord, the God of Israel. The 

en made no reply to their abuse, for Hezekiah had 
mmanded them to answer nothing. In sorrow and grief 
: showed Christ-like meekness of spirit ; for, ‘* when 


cused by the chief priests and elders, he answered 


ln Jerusalem.—Wezekiah mourned, and put on sackcloth, 
{ not idle. He strengthened the walls and towers 
, and spoke brave words to the captains, bidding 
be strong and of a good courage,*’ trusting in God. 
prayed. He went to the temple, and spread all his 
it before the Lord , for he had received a threaten- 


Ng letter mocking his trust in God. 
TUW 


He poured out his sor* 
‘n earnest prayer, Study the words in verses 15 to 19 
chapter, and see how he honored God as the one 
reator of all, the only true God. See what he 


and the reason he gave why. he besought the Lord 


The Lord sent a prompt answer to the king by his 
ah the prophet, an assuring answer; for he said, 
thou hast prayed to me against Sennacherib king 
, | have heard thee.’? When we remember the 
mpassion of the Father, that he is our refuge and 


} 


it he bids us call upon him, is it not enough if 


answer to prayer, ‘‘ 1 have heard thee,’’—for we 
e safe who commit all tohim? P promise 
were in the message sent by Isaiah. IIe fore- 


m of Assyria, but even the faith of Hezekiah may 
rprised to hear that the mighty enemy would be 
How? Does the Lord 
hate and anger as surely as words of trust and 


hat was Hezekiah told that the king of Assyria 


a captured wild animal. 
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should not do? There can be 
no doubt or fear when the Lord says, ‘*I will.’? For whose 
sake and for what covenant would the Lord defend and save 
Jerusalem ? 

Prophecy Fulfilled.—That very night prayer and prophecy 
proved true, for He who promised knew how to perform. 
Ilow many soldiers were in the camp of the Assyrians ? 


The promise was positive. 


While they slept, resting to wake and war in the morning, a 
messenger from the Lord, perhaps a deadly wind or pesti- 
lence, touched every sleeper, and every heart ceased to beat. 
The morning sun shone upon hosts of silent dead. The king 
of Assyria went back to Nineveh, where years after, as he 
worshiped one of the heathen gods in whom he trusted, his 
own sons killed him. With all his might and power, he had 
been as nothing when the Lord chose to answer the true 
prayer of Judah’s king and his prophet. 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


TARTING with our Golden Text thought, we learn of 
God our Father as our ‘‘ refuge,’’ ‘‘strength,’’ ** help ”’ 

in trouble. We find that even these little children have learned 
by experience that their ‘‘ most dreadful troubles ’’ grow out 
of their own wrong doings. When we are thoroughly con- 
of these 
‘*troubles,’’ we learn that because God is our refuge and 


vinced of this by our heart-to-heart discussion 


strength no sin will shut us out of his arms or out of his love. 

It is more than possible that repentant little sinners in class 
to-day, who have been telling lies or stealing fruit, may be 
suffering for a word of guidance, and may even now be long- 
ing for a refuge and help in these times of fiery temptation, 
Are we going to confuse yearning souls by teaching them 
about the smiting of the Assyrians by the angel of the Lord ? 
Certainly not! We are going to prepare our repentant little 
sinners for the thought to be given next Sunday: ‘‘ If we con- 
fess our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us our sins.’’ 

Our preparation does not stop here, for we are getting 
ready to take a third step (week after next): ‘‘ God is our 
refuge,’’ to hold us safe in his arms when ‘sinners entice’? 
us. Fourth step: ‘* We are to teach how blessed are they 
that seek their Refuge in these troublous times, when temp- 
tations are greater than we can bear, and when we should be 
discouraged about beginning again if it, were not for the Bible 
promise, ‘‘ As far as the east is from the west, so far hath he 
removed our transgressions from us’’ (Psa. 103 : 12). Final 
step: We may be, if we will, strong to withstand the fiercest 
temptations, because ‘‘ the Lord of hosts is with us.’’ 

While this plan may be satisfactorily carried out with little 
sinners who are truly repentant, there are young transgres- 
sors among us who have no thought of repenting of their mis- 
deeds, but deliberately purpose to continue their various 


transactions in mischief. In dealing with these dark little 
souls who are deliberate wrong doers let us first consider 
whether this state of things is altogether their fault, or 
whether they are the victims of mismanagement. They may 
have lost all sense of proportion in their wrong doing, because 
‘*mother scolds exactly as hard’’ when they are late to sup- 
per as when they tell a lie.’? This is why they tell an un- 
truth about a trifling matter of heedlessness with the same 
effort at concealment that they expend on a plot of serious 
mischief. We must tread carefully here, because they do not 
know right from wrong. How should they? 

There is an element of self-satisfaction in our ringleaders 
which we wish to overcome. Less hardened children admire 
the daring of these worst boys, and well they know it! Shall 
we add to their importance and self-satisfaction by dwelling 


on the.enormity of their evil deeds ? How 


Certainly not! 
easily we reach our repentant little members! What are we 
to do with these children, who love darkness because they 
have never seen the light? In vain we search our lesson 
text to see if Isaiah, Amoz, Hezekiah, 


help us. 


and the rest, can 


A word from Isaiah (though not in our text) helps us: 
‘*For unto us a child is born, ... and his name shall be 
called . . . Counsellor.’’ Our Counsellor teaches us that his 
method is to ‘give beauty for ashes,’ to ‘‘preach good 
tidings,’’ to ‘open the prison to them that are bound.’’ Let 
us study his positive method of reaching sinners. 

Our naughty children are making dust and ashes of their 
prospects ; they are shut out of light in the prison of sin; 
they are punished and repressed withoat hearing ‘‘ good 
tidings.’’ We, their teachers, with the co-operation of 
mothers, are to make their prospects bright by showing them 
the beauty of holiness ; we are to preach ‘‘ good tidings ”’ of 
the glorious life and death of our Lord: we are to open the 


prison of dark little souls to light and life everlasting. 
to do it? 


liow 
Study to present the courage and manliness of a 
character in history With which the children are already fa- 
miliar. Draw from the children notes of admiration and the 
expression of a wish to do likewise. Show them by contrast 
and comparison the greater courage and manliness of Christ, 
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—traits which specially appeal to boys,—and_ inspire 
with zeal to follow to the death Christ their captain, 


them 


Northampton, Mass. 
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The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


HEZEKIAH’S | 
| VICTORY | 


What a magnificent sight that Assyrian army must have 
made, as it came, hundreds of thopsands strong, svjth horses 
and chariots, banners and war-towers,;marching down in its 
pride, to wipe out Jerusalem and the other cities that had re- 
fused to pay tribute to the great king! And what a pitiful 
sight to see the poor, beaten survivors trailing slowly home- 
ward, after Hlezekiah’s great victory ! 

What does the blackboard say ? 
that ? 
in one night ? 


Is every class satisfied with 
Whose victory was it, then ? 
Who did it? So you think I should rub out 
** Hezekiah’s ’’ and insert ‘* God’s ’’ ? 


How many were killed 


And so it was God’s victory, in all its parts. But it was also 


Hezekiah’s. God’s victories are always man’s victories too, 
At first sight this seems to be altogether God’s mighty power. 
Sut what did Hezekiah do when he got the evil message ? 
(Prayed; went to the house of God; sent to Isaiah.) He 
might have sent to the king of Egypt, as the Assyrian Rab- 
shakeh supposed he had done, But he turned to the Lord, 
This was his victory, the victory of faith. 

But, you say, it was easy for Hezekiah to turn to the Lord ; 
Does that make his 


he was always a good king. Very true. 


present conduct less of a victory ? It was easy for American 
Why ? 
When the young prince in the court of 


gunners to hit Spanish ships. The preparation was 

part of the victory. 

his wicked father Ahaz turned to the Lord, and learned to pray 

and to trust, he was getting ready to conquer Sennacherib. 

God’s victory, Hezekiah’s victory,—will it be your victory ? 
Trenton, N. /. 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—What king restored the passover ? 
he gather the congregation ? 
What was the 


Ilow did 
Hiow many tribes sent 
representatives ? result of this revival of re- 
ligion ? 

2. THE INVASION.—What king attacked Judah? (2 Kings 
18:13.) Whence came he? What successes did he gain? 
How did Hezekiah try to stay him? (2 Kings 18: 14-16.) 
What happened before the walls of Jerusalem ? (2 Kings 18 : 

7-37; Isa. 36: 1 to 37: 13.) What prayers were offered in 
the city ? (2 Kings 19: 1-5, 14-34; Isa. 37: 14-36; 2 Chron. 
32: 20.) What preparations were made? (2 Chron, 32: 2-8.) 

3. THE REPROACH (vs, 20-22, 28).—How may we be sure 
that God always hears prayer? How could Isaiah declare 
the word of God? 
Zion "’ ? 


Iiow could Jerusalem afford to ‘‘ shake her head ’’ at Assyria? 


What did he mean by ‘ the daughter of 
Why does he compare Jerusalem to a_ virgin ? 
How had the Assyrians blasphemed God? What custom is 
referred to in the threat, ‘* 1 will put my hook in thy nose ”’ ? 

4. THE Pro: HECY (vs. 29-34).—How long an occupation 
of the country by the enemy is here foretold? Why are the 
people of Judah spoken of as a ‘‘ remnant’? ? What military 
Why did God defend the 


Why did God guard so carefully 


operation was ‘* casting a bank ’’ ? 
city ‘* for David’s sake ’’ ? 
the Jewish nation ? 

5. THE FULFILMENT (vs. 35-37).—What are we to judge 
when God’s promises are not fulfilled as promptly as this one 
was? What means may God have used to destroy the As- 
that 
Why were so many men slain by the angel ? 
How long after this did Sennacherib live ? 


syrians? What proves Sennacherib’s army was an 


enormous one ? 
Why is his death 
What lesson for your life do you draw from 
this deliverance of the Jews? 


recorded here ? 


For the Superintendent 
1, Who was besieging Jerusalem? 2. Who was king of 
Judah at the time? 3. What prophet became his comfort ? 
4. What did Isaiah foretell? 5. 


How were the Assyrians re- 


pulsed? 6, What did the Jews learn from the event? 
(Golden Text.) 
Boston. 
x 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 
[These questions are given also in The Scholars’ Magazine, where blank 


space is allowed for the written answers. 


Send two-cent stamp for speci- 
men copy to John D. Wattles 


& Co, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
1. How does this story encourage us to pray? 2. 
did God destroy Sennacherib and his army ? 


How 


3. Why did God 
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destroy the Assyrians while he spared Judah? 4. How may 


we make sure of God's help in our troubles ? 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Dr. William Wright 


" HE VirGin DAUGHTER OF ZION HATH DESPISED THEE 
AND LAUGHED THEE TO SCORN,’’—-In Oriental war- 
fare the virgin daughters of the vanquished are the prey of the 
victors ; but the Lord God of Israel would defend Zion, and 
the young girls in safety would despise and scorn the boastful 
invader. A Bedwy shaykh, calling on his rival to make 
amends for a wrong he had done him, threatened to send his 
maidens tod ékastise him-if- he did not immediately comply. 
The contempt and scorn of Zion’s virgins not only insinuated 
that the invader was contemptible for his feebleness, but 
also that the great Sennacherib was loathsome in their eyes. 
And the derision is intensified when the daughter of Jerusa- 
lem, looking out over the battlements, sees the boastful mon- 
arch, and contemptuously shakes her head at him. 

There is, however, a more direct meaning, in the original, to 
Oriental eyes, The Hebrew may be more simply rendered, 
‘the virgin daughter, Zion,’’ making a distinction between 
Jerusalem and Zion,—the epithet ‘‘ virgin”? being applied to 
Zion as a stronghold which had remained inviolable from the 
time of King David, whereas Jerusalem had been taken both 
by Shishak (1 Kings 14 : 26) and by Jehoash, the king of 
Israel who broke down its walls (2 Kings 14:13). The 
personification of towns as females may be seen in the im- 
perial coins struck in the cities of the coasts of Syria, and also 
in the Bible (Isa. 23 : 10, 12, etc.). 

** THEREFORE WILL I Put M* T#ooK IN THY Nose,’’—It 
has always been an Oriental aim to turn the enemy’s weapon 
against himself. It was a special satisfaction to see the ad- 
versary in the pit he had digged for others, and to mark his 
mischief coming down on his own pate (Psa. 7 : 15, 16). 

In the Assyrian monuments the tyrants are depicted as 
leading their captives by a rope fastened to a ring passed 
through their under lip; but, according to the Babylonian 
sculpture, the rings were actually passed through the nose. 
Whether literally or figuratively, Sennacherib was to expe- 
rience the torture he had meted out to others, 

This barbarous custom, in a modified form, still reigns 
under the rule of the Turk. I have often seen men led along 
in Syria by mounted police, with ropes attached to wooden 
handcuffs, in which the hands were fastened by nails, and 
sometimes the ropes were fastened round the necks of the 
victims, And these prisoners were generally villagers who 
were being hurried to prison at the suggestion of usurers who 
had failed in wringing from them fifty or seventy per cent in- 
terest on agricultural loans. 

London, England. 
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Lesson Plan 


Topic: Delivering Judah from Overwhelming Foes 
Analysis 
I, DEFIANCE TO SENNACHERIB (vs, 20-22, 28) 


. Through the prophet (20a). 4. 
2, On Jehovah's authority 5. 


(20 4). 6. 
For specific prayer (20 ¢). 


In Jehovah's words (21 a) 
With defiant salutation (21 4), 
With deserved reproof (22). 
7. With severe sentence (28). 


Il, ASSURANCE FOR JUDAH (vs. 29-34). 


A sign appointed (29). 4. 
An improvement promised 5. A deliverance assured (33) 
(30, 31 a). 6. A Defender revealed (34 @). 
An agency disclosed (31 4). 7. An obligation recognized 
(34 4). 


A defense assured (32). 


Ill. DEATH TO ASSYRIA (VS. 35-37). 
* That night" (35a). 5. The flight (36). 
* The angel “' (35 4). 6. The worshiper (37 a). 
The smiting (35 ¢). The assassins (37 4). 


The dead (35 @). 8. ‘The successor (37 ¢). 


Dajly Home Readings 


M.—2 Kings 19 : 8-19. 


Refuge in trouble. 


1 
T.- Kings 19: ™ ; 
W.- Kings 19 J The Assyrian invasion, 


29-37- 


20-28. ) 


T.—Isa. 38 : 1-8. 
F.—Isa. 38 
S.—Psa. 76: 


S.—Psa. 46 


Hezekiah's prayer. 
9-22. Thanksgiving. 
1-12. A song of deliverance 


; I-It, Reliance on God 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the 
Reading Association.) 


International Bible 


£2 


Quarterly Lesson Pian 


Fourth Quarter, 1898 
TOPIC FOR THE QUARTER : Jehovah's Goodness to a Way- 
ward People. 
GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Return unto me, and I 


will return unto you, saith the Lord of hosts.—Mal. 3: 7. 
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Lesson Calendar 


October 2.—Reformation under Asa 


2 Chron. 14: 2-12 
2 Chron. 17: 
2 Chron. 24: 
Isa. 6: 

. Isa. 11: 


. October 9.—Jehoshaphat’s Good Reign 

—The Temple Repaired 

—Isaiah Called to Service . te < 

—Messiah’s Kingdom Foretold . . 
Hezekiah’s Great Passover 2 Chron. 30: 1-13 

- Nov. 13.—The Assyrian Invasion. . 2 Kings 19: 20-22, 28-37 

. November 20.—-Manasseh’s Sin and Repentance . 2 Chron, 33: 9-16 

. November 27 s 6 eee 


. 2 Kings 22: 8-20 


1-10 
4°13 
1-13 


. October 16. 

October 23 
. October 30 1-10 
. November 6 


Oo eOyAuewnea 


Temperance Lesson rare 10-19 
o. December 4.—The Book of the Law Found . . 
. December 11.—Trying to Destroy God’s Word 
. December 18.—The Captivity of Judah . . 

{ Review. 

i Or, A Christmas Lesson 


Jer. 36: 20-32 
0 0 o JGR. G8: B88 


~ 
n 


December 25.— 


~ 
we) 


. Heb. 1: 1-9 
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Work and Workers 


Convention Calendar 


Wisconsin, at Milwaukee . 
Oklahoma, at Perry 


. October 25-28 
ie eae S . November 17 18 
Connecticut, at New Haven, biennial . 
District of Columbia, at Washington 
New Hampshire, at Rochester . 
Michigan, at Saginaw 


November 8-10 
November 14-16 
November 15-17 

te & November 15-17 
New Jersey, at Paterson, triennial . 
Arkansas, at Fayetteville . 


November 15-17 
November 
Arizona, at Phoenix ee tt ee 
Southern California, at Los Angeles 
Utah, at Salt LakeeCity 


November 18-20 

November 25-27 

November 27-29 
British, North America 

Ontario, at Peterborough . 

Prince Edward Island, at 


October 25-27 
November 
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Pennsylvania’s Convention at 
Johnstown 


By C. G. Trumbull 


F one doubts whether a thoroughly successful state 
Sunday-school convention can be carried on by 
‘*home talent’’ only, he should have visited Johnstown 
about the middle of October, and dropped*in at the 
First M. E. Church ‘any morning, afternoon, or even- 
ing. With the single exception of Superintendent 
C. D. Meigs, the ‘‘awakener’’ ffom Indiana, the 
speakers were all from the state. To be sure, not every 
state association has a John Wanamaker for its presi- 
dent, nora Mrs. J. W. 
tendent. 


sarnes for its primary superin- 
Yet the success of ine three days’ convention 
wac not dependent upon these and other especially promi- 
nent and experienced speakers and workers, but was 
brought about by the prompt, enthusiastic, and infor- 
mal co-operation of scores of active superintendents, 
teachers, and county, township, and district officers. 
Some of the subjects discussed at the first session of 
the convention will indicate the thoroughly practical 
turn of the meeting : ‘‘Securing Statistics,’’ 
‘Securing Funds for a Worthy State Pledge,’’ «* How 
to Arouse Large Towns and Cities for Conventions,"’ 
‘«*A First-Class Program,"’ 


whole 


‘« Local Committees Need- 
‘*A County Field 


ed,’" ‘‘ Advertising Conventions,"’ 
Worker,’’ ‘* Normal Classés and Home Departments.’ 
These themes were all discussed briefly by those who 
were able to do so from their practical experience in the 
work. As the program very wisely suggested, ‘‘ Those 
opening the discussions are to present points from their 
experience and observation. They need not prepare 
All present will be invited to discuss every 


And 


speeches. 
topic in the same practical and helpful way."’ 
they did. 

An impressive bit of object teaching was a chart of 
‘‘gains'’ shown by Mr. Meigs in the course of one of 
his stirring addresses. The figures showed some of the 
gains made in Indiana during the year ending July 1 
1898, the state's population being 2,500,000. 


, 
Thus 
there was a gain in the number of Sunday-schools of 
291 ; of officers and teachers, 5,497 ; of total enrolment, 
24,272; of schools having Home Departments, 141 ; of 
Home Department members, 4,690 ; of weekly teach- 
ers’ -meetings, 190 (and that 7s a gain worth the accom- 
plishing) ; of evergreen schools (open twelve months in 
the year), 474, and still other gains of equal or greater 
importance in the line of the growing organization of 
townships and counties. These figures all represented 
the year’s gains over and above the highest report ever 


made previously in that state. They do not seem to 
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indicate any standstill or degeneration of Sunday school 
work in Indiana. 

Another impressive feature of the Program was q 
street parade of the Johnstown Sunday-schools and the 
convention delegates. Over two thousand were 
pected to be in line, and it seems probable that that 


number does not overestimate those who marched. 


Cx. 


+ 
streets and windows of the city were lined with 
terested friends and onlookers, as the parade passed op 
its way, headed by a band leading it with sacred march. 
ing music. It was an impressive sight, and one tha 
those who witnessed it will not readily forget : litt 
toddlers marching bravely on, boys and girls just pass. 
ing out of boyhood and girlhood, soldiers just returneq 
from service in the United States Army, men and women 
in life's prime, and gray-bearded patriarchs with white. 
haired mothers or grandmothers ; and all these shoulder 
to shoulder, close ranked, in the ‘‘ loyal Sunday-schoo| 
army.’* A city is uplifted by the passing of a parade 
like that through iis streets. 

Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman, the well-known evangelist, 
brought home very unmistakably the need and the pos. 
sibilities of ‘‘reaping in the Sunday-school.’’ But if 
any one thought was, more than another, worth carrying 
away from the convention, it was the one which Mr, 
Wanamaker dwelt upon ina brief talk he made when 
unexpectedly called upon to ‘‘say a word"’ to the dele. 
gates. It matters not, said he, how much or how little 
a Sunday-school may have in the way of tools and ma.- 
chinery and organization and new methods; it is, after 
all, the power of one person that stands behind the suc. 
cess of a school or a department or a. class. 
Sunday-school that I belong to,’’ 


‘In the 
said Mr. Wanamaker 
in his graceful way, ‘‘the greatest power lies in a single 
person, and that’s a woman,—Miss Harlow.'’ The 
burst of applause that followed was a combined tribute 
to the speaker as the founder and power of Bethany, to 
Miss Annie S. Harlow, —its wonderfully efficient primary 
superintendent, —and to the truth that had been so apily 
illustrated and so well appreciated. 
Johnstown, Pa 
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Special ‘seasons of prayer are found 
helpful to vast numbers of Christians, 
and among such seasons is the week 
of prayer for young men, which is to be observed from 
November'13 to 19 this year. The time is chosen by 
the American International Convention, and the World's 
Conference of Young Men's Christian Associations. 


Prayer for 
Young Men 


Pastors are asked to preach a special sermon to young 
men on Sunday the 13th, the topic for the 14th being, 
‘«Like Christ in the spirit of prayer ;"’ 15th, ‘Like 
Christ in his Communion with God ;"’ 16th, ‘Like 
Christ in his separation from the World ;"' 17th. 
«Like Christ in Brotherly Love ;'’ 18th, ‘‘ Like 
Christ in his Love for the World ;’’ and rgth, «Like 
Christ in his Consecration to God."’ 


his 


During the week 
it is asked that these special departments of work be 
The the 
student work, the foreign missionary department, work 


remembered in prayer : world-wide work 
among railroad men, the army and navy, the educa- 
tional publication and physical departments, work for 
boys, the Association at home, religious work and the 
training schools. 


% 


‘To educate public opinion and te 
League for Social 


. 1 rh 
opular conscience, from the enlight 
. Service PO} 


ening and quickening of which mv 
come every needed reform, whether moral, political, '™ 
dustrial, or social,’’ is the avowed object of a new 
ganization,—The League for Social Service, of which 
Dr. Josiah Strong, late of the Evangelical Alliance, © 
president, and Spencer Trask is treasurer, Am0S 
others interested in the League are Bishops Potter and 
Huntington of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Bishops 
Vincent and Foss of the Methodist Episcopal Chur h, 
Drs. Charles H. Parkhurst, Richard S. Storrs, and Ed ard 
Everett Hale, Richard Watson Gilder, Robert C. Ogde™ 


and Margaret E. Sangster. The method of the Leasv¢ 


includes the preparation and systematic distribution ot 
literature, a bureau of information, and a lecture bure?™ 
The annual membership is fixed at one dollar. Wit 
liam H. Tolman is secretary, and will give furthe' — 


mation about the League to any one writing to 287 F' 


Avenue, New York, 
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Books and. Writers 


The Sunday School Times stands ready to supply its 
readers with any books that they may desire to purchase, 
_religious oF secular, old or new, and by whomsoever 
published. An order for a book should be addressed to 
Book Department of The Sunday School Times, 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. It should state the full 
title of the book, the name of the author, and the name 
and address of the publisher, if possible, and should be 
accompanied by the amount necessary to cover the pub- 
lisher’s advertised price, if known. No charge will be 
made for postage or delivery. 
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New Hymnaries* 


HE In Excelsis of The Century Company marks an 
advance on its previous hymn-books. <A new 
editor steps into Dr. Charles Robinson's place. Dr. 
Robinson laid the American churches under vast obliga- 
tions by his nine publications, beginning with Songs of 
the Church in 1862, But in hymnody he necessarily 
belonged to his own generation. He grew up in the 
atmosphere pervaded by the spirit and methods of Isaac 
Watts and his school, and to the last his choice of 
hymns was somewhat controlled By that fact. He could 
hardly avoid giving more than its just place to the 
hymnody of the eighteenth century, and less than it de- 
served to that of the nineteenth century. But his labors 
to improve our hymnody served to train others to take a 
more advanced position, such as is shown in all our re- 
cent hymnaries, The editor of In Excelsis withholds 
his name, and gives no indication of his plans and 
methods, but evidently aims at being up to date in both 
hymns and music. He has cut down the number of 
hymns from the twelve hundred and sixteen in the New 
Laudes Domini to eight hundred and sixty-one, but the 
great majority are common to both bogks. In the brief 
preface he makes his acknowledgments, but omits 
making any to the new Presbyterian Hymnal, edited by 
Dr. Louls F. Benson, to which he certainly seems to 
have been indebted. The very Style of the page, the heavy 
black headings, and the arrangement of the indexes, in the 
two books are the same. In several cases (Nos. 187, 
250, 308, 382, 794) the careful statement of authorship 


by Mr. Benson seems to have been taken bodily. In 
other cases his peculiar punctuation is apparently copied, 
and even slight printer's slips of the Presbyteriay 
Hymnal's first edition. The selection of hymns in the 


book is much more up to date than any previous book 
by the same publishers. In some cases fine hymns are 
included which we miss generally, such as Dr. Littledale’s 
rendering from the Paris Missal: ‘‘ Let no tears to-day 
be shed.’’ But in other cases, notably in ‘‘‘Now, when 
the dusky shades of night retreating,”’ 
given. 


the best text is not 


Sursum Corda is the third compilation by the Baptist 
Publication Society of a hymn-book for the churches of 
that order, and each of the later has been a great ad- 
vance upon its predecessor. Professor Johnson, who 
also edited The Baptist Hymnal of 1883, has scored a 
success this time. He has sought for the best help both 
within and without his own denomination. The greater 
part of the hymns come from witHout. All schools are 
represented, from Samuel Longfellow and James Marti- 
neau, on the one extreme, to Richard F. Littledale and 


F. W. Faber on the other. The editor makes a slip in 


ciassing Miss Jane E. Leeson as ‘‘ Church of England.’’ * 


She was first Presbyterian, and then of the Catholic- 


Apostolic («*Irvingite’’) church. He also wrongly 
classes Sir Walter Scott as a ‘*Scotch Episcopalian.’’ 
He was an elder of the Established Kirk of Scotland. 
And German analogies have apparently misled the edi- 
tor into printing ‘* Schaaf’’ for ‘‘ Schaff."’ 


The Chapel Hymnal gives three hundred and seventy 


hymns and selections from the Psalter. The hymns are 
largely those of the Presbyterian Hymnal that are suit- 
able for devotional meetings, but others have been 
included, not excepting ‘‘a number of the more desira- 
ble « Gx spel Hymns.’’’ The Congregational Publishing 
oe In I elsis: Hymns with Tunes for Christian Worship. 8vo, pp. 


New York: The Century Co. $1.75 and $2.50. 


,.{rsum Corda: A Book of Praise. E. H. Johnson, Editor; E. E. 
Banc. p'seciate Editor. 8vo, pp. vii, 654. Philadelphia: American 
““pUst Publication Society. $1.50. 

i... hapel Hymnal. [Edited by the Rev. Louis F. Benson.] 8vo, no 
Paging Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 60 cents. 
fler oN, 1a: For the Sunday-School Zdited by the Rev. A. T. Schauf- 


paging. New York: The Century Co. 30 cents. 
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Society has co-operated with the Presbyterian Board in 
the preparation of the book, so that it may be used in 
churches of both orders. The music in general is older 
and more familiar than in the Presbyterian Hymnal, 
which would make the book acceptable even for congre- 
gational use to churches which are not yet up to Bar- 
naby, Hopkins, Dykes, and Gantlett. 

Mr. Schauffler, in his Sunday-school hymn-book Ho- 
sanna, has made as good a selection as possible of hymns 
for children and young people. ‘The supply of really 
good hymns for children is not great in any language. 
Few hymnodists have the gift of writing what really suits 
the young mind, or rouses it to feeling on sacred themes, 
The older writers touched the subject only in a precep- 
torial fashion, which is out of favor now. The Taylor 
sisters made about the first good beginning, which Jane 
Leeson and others improved upon. Many of the best 
of later date are too ‘‘churchly’’ for general use. Mr. 
Schauffler has made a good selection, and has filled 
out the number (two hundred) with good general hymns 
not especially meant for the young. 

* 
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The Social Teachings of Jesus: Ap Essay on Christian Soci- 
ology. By Shailer Mathews, A.M., Professor of New Testa- 
ment History and Interpretation in the University of Chicago. 
(12mo, pp. viii, 235. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50.) 


The treatment in this volume is strictly historico-exe- 
getical, and thus in sharp contrast with much of the 
recent literature on the same general topic. Originally 
appearing as a series of essays in the American Journal 
of Sociology, the matter is republished, though ‘‘to a 
considerable extent rewritten.’’ The author is careful 
to define the phrase ‘Christian sociology,’’ guarding 
against the improper significations. In the introductory 
chapter he indicates his own method, and shows the 
limitations of the discussion. The Christian conception 
of man is placed before the ideal of the kingdom of 
God, but the vital relations of the two are set forth. The 
family is shown to be the primal social unit in the 
teachings of Jesus, while the conception of the state is 
far less clearly indicated in his sayings. In the chapter 
on ‘‘The State’’ Professor Mathews is remarkably ju- 
dicious. He well says: ‘‘It cannot be too strongly 
reiterated that Jesus was not a political thinker, and 
that he has left no divinely sanctioned form for political 
association’’ (p. 130). Promising that, ‘‘if ever sanity 
is needed, it is in economic discussion,’’ the author 
illustrates his own dictum by a carefully worded chapter 
on wealth, in which he shows how frequently the teach- 
ings of our Lord have been perverted in the interest of 
economic theories. The new social standard of Jesus is 
thus set forth: ‘* Two men are equal, not because they 
have equal claims uponeach other, but because they owe 
equal duties to each other. The gospel is not a new 
declaration of rights, but a declaration of duties’’ (p. 
173). This strikes at the fundamental error of most 
so-called reforms. The motives which Jesus recognized 
and introduced as forces in human progress are dis- 
cussed, the closing chapter setting forth the process by 
which social regeneration is effected. This process is 
primarily individual, and not institutional. Opposing 
forces remain, and will remain until a final cataclysm 
shall complete the transformation. Jesus himself re- 
garded the process as a slow one, and calmly looked 
forward to such a slow growth, while he predicted the 
final triumph and its attendant catastrophe. The vol- 
ume deserves careful study, and the full Index of Texts 
will enable the reader to verify the author's exegesis. 
The thoroughness of the work is as refreshing as its 
sanity. 


b 


The Pilgrims in their Three Homes,—England, Holland, and 
America. By William Elliot Griffis. (16mo, illustrated, pp. 
vill, 296. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.25.) 


The story of the Pilgrim Fathers has been enlarged in 
recent years. A new preface has been prefixed, with 
reference to their cradle in the northeast of England, 
near the Humber, and their years of exile in liberty- 
loving Holland. The long-forgotten villages of Scrooby, 
Bawtry, and Austerfield have become places of pilgrimage 
for American tourists visiting the homes of their ancestors, 
Few better writers could be found for the augmented his- 
tory of the Pilgrims than Dr. William Elliot Griffis, 
who has made four visits to their English home, and has 
studied the Dutch language that he might investigate 


the records of their residence in the Netherlands. Even 
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his years of labor in Japan during the transition 
from feudalism to modern civilization have enabled him 
to illustrate some points of the historical environment of 
the Pilgrim Separatists. The result is an admirable re- 
handling of the history of the earliest colonists of New 
England down to 1643, and a clear indication of their 
contribution, religious and political, to our complex 
American inheritance. A dozen process reproductions 
of portraits, pictures, and documents, add value to the 
narrative. 


% 


Northward over the “Great Ice:"" A Narrative of Life and 
Work along the Shores and upon the Interior lce-Cap of 
Northern Greenland in the Years 1886 and 1891-1897. By 
Robert E. Peary, Civil Engineer, U.S. N. 2 vols. (8vo, 
illustratesh,bpp. 1xxx, 520 ; xiv, 695.;9. New Yorj4 Krederick A, 
Stokes Co. ,$6.50.) 

Before leaving New York on his sixth ‘expedition, in 
July, 1898, Lieutenant Peary, aided by an enterprising 
publisher, presented to the world these two handsome, 
clearly printed, and abundantly illustrated volumes, 
containing the record of his previous arctic labors. 
The incidents of the winter sojourn, enlivened by the 
company of greasy, hardy Eskimos, are as interesting as 
the thrilling adventures and dangers of the summer 
voyages and travels. Much attention is given to the 
little tribe or family of Eskimos found at Smith Sound, 
living in complete isolation under the stress of savage 
environment. Numerous photographs of members of 
this tribe are distributed through the book. The ac- 
count of the discovery and removal of the ‘‘ Saviksue,”’ 
or meteorites, from Cape York, though crowded into an 
appendix, is full of interest. Great credit is due to 
Lieutenant Peary for his well-earned success in this 
arduous undertaking. The entire narrative exhibits 
high literary as well as scientific and exccutive ability 
in the author. 

~N 


Introduction to the Study of Sociology. By J. H. W. Stuck- 
enberg, member of the Philosophical Society of Berlin. (8vo, 
pp. xii, 336. NewYork: A. C. Armstrong & Son. $1.50.) 


Dr. Stuckenberg has long been a sort of international 
interpreter of the mind of Germany to that of. America, 
In his present work, as in his Introduction to the Study 
of Philosophy, he manages ta place the American reader 
in* possession of the tested results of much German 
thinking, and yet to produce a work which is the author's 
own, in that he has thought out the problems for him- 
self. 
presenting a conception of sociology sufficiently compre- 
hensive to embrace the whole social development. Thus 
he devotes his third chapter to ‘‘The Relation of Soci- 


His book has the fault of German writers in not 


ology to other Social Disciplines,’’ and enumerates as 
such political science, political economy, history, and so 
forth, These are not ‘‘othér social disciplines,’’ but 
branches of sociology itself, and should have been so 
classed, to the great broadening of the book. For this , 
reason the book fails to be just what Americans most 
need, namely, an encyclopedia of sociology comparable 
to the encyclopedias of theology supplied by Schleier- 
macher, Hagenbach, and others. 
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Under the Red Crescent: Adventures of an English Surgeon 
with the Turkish Army at Plevna and Erzeroum, 1877-78. 
Related by Charles S. Ryan and John Sandes. (12mo, pp. 
xx, 435. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $3.) 

The Red Crescent is the Turkish equivalent of the 
Red Cross of the Geneva Convention, intended to alleviate 
the horrors of war. Under it Dr. Ryan, an Australian 
who had recently taken his medical degree at Edinburgh, 
served in the Russo-Turkish war. He was chiefly en- 
gaged in the memorable defense of Plevna under Osman 
Pasha, and at Erzeroum under Mukhtar Pasha. Twenty 
years later, his friend, John Sandes, has prepared for 
publication the surgeon's recollections of the terrible 
sieges, which show the gruesome realities of the army 
hospital. Frightful as are many of the scenes revealed, 
they are relieved and brightened with instances of re- 
markable courage and devotion to duty. 
virtues of the Turk 


The book contains his portrait and two maps. 


The soldierly 


shine conspicuous in Dr. Ryan's 


narrative. 
~% 


Faith and Doubt in the Century’s Poets. By [Rev.] Richard A. 


Armstrong. (8vo, pp. viii, 136. New York : Thomas Whit- 
taker. $1.) 


Here are six pulpit lectures on as many of the leading 
poets, Shelley, Clough, and Arnold standing for the 
spirit of doubt, Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Browning 
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for affirmatior. They 


but an exceptional The 


most impressive is the picture of the blight 


congregation. 


of Clough's great promise by the 


of doubt. And the author agrees with 
some modern Arnold, 
that the moral, high pressure at Rugby 


was bad for Clough 


critics of Thomas 


and for many others, 


notably his own greater son. In Brown- 


Mr. 


representative of faith among the poets. 


€ 
ing, 


“2% % 


tal 


Literary Notes-and News 


Sinttinns Mandes’s Those who have an in- 


Bible 
in New Form 


terest in 


welcome a new edition of the Modern 


Reader's Bible, complete in twenty-one 


volumes. Professor Richard G. Moulton 


of the University of Chicago is responsi- | pamphlet of a hundred and eleven pages 


/on the Early New England Catechisms. 


ble for this presentation of the Scriptures 


in modern literary form, and he_ has 


edited the work, 
The in linen, 
with a red top, while the pages have wider 


notes. books are bound 


margins than the volumes published sepa- 
rately. This new set, 
in its entirety, at #10. 


in boxes, is sold only 


b 


The London Athe- 


English Views of os 
naeum, which is noth- 


the Pulychrome Bible — : 
ing if not hard-headed 


and scientific, in reviewing the three last 


volumes of the Polychrome Bible, 


usiness 
Department | 


says : 


Po Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 1 IO per cent | 


on an advance order of £1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 


tng for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within | 


one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 


position, without extra cost,except when the adver- | 


diser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 


puge positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an | 


advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list atany time. Lor Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 


The 
North- 
with the above title, giving a brief description 
of 


natural resources, 


Hawaiian Islands. The Chicago & 


Western Railway has issued a booklet 


these islands, their topography, climate, 


railways, schools, popula- 


folding 


mentions the various steamship lines plying 


tion, etc. It contains a map, and 


between the Pacific ports and the islands. 
Attention is also called to the unparalleled 
facilities offered by the North-Western Line, 
the pioneer line west and northwest of Chi- 
cago, for reaching San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Portland, and The 
booklet will be sent to any address upon re- 


other western points, 
ceipt of four cents in stamps by H. 
461 Broadway, New York; T. P. 


Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. Gross, 
Vaille, 601 


seekers’ excursions. On 


15, 


Line 


llome cheap 


November 1, December 6 and 
North-Western 


excursion tickets, 


will sell home seekers’ 
with favorable time limits, 
to numerous points in the West and South at 
For tickets and full 
nH. & 


Vaille, 
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information, apply to 
N. Y.; T. P. 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gross, 461 


Broad way, 601 Chestnut 


! 
are well done, but 
@ little wo high in intellectual piich for any | 


canker 


| matic 


Arinstrong finds the most robust | 


| indication 
| them.”’ 


the literary | 
study of the Bible will | 


with an introduction and | 
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‘«For the Psalms, 
does not attempt to assign definite dates, 


| but simply decrees that they must all be 
t See 


On points of this kind, all 
three commentators adopt a tone of dog- 
‘the 
averge reader’ to suppose that no other 
Yet, to 


assurance which would lead 


view is possible. say the least, 


| some of the conclusions are open to ques- 


Professor Wellhausen | probably the Rev. James Noyes, 


| and had them printed 
| 1641-42. 


pastor 


|in Newbury, each prepared a catechism 


for his people before the Assembly met, 
in London in 
And even after the Assembly 


| had done its work the New England di- 


tion, and we doubt the wisdom of putting | 


them before the ordinary student as the | 
results of biblical criticism without some | 


of the difficulties attending 


Mr. Andrew Lang also severely 


4 o,e 8 . 
criticises the work on the ground that its 
| authors assume a degree 


of knowledge 
about ancient records which no literary 
critic regards as possible. 
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Wilberforce Eames, of 
Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, has published a 


Early 
New England 
Catechisms 


There is a general impression that the 
Shorter Catechism of the Westminster As- 
sembly, which forms part of the New 
England Primer, was the exclusive hand- 
book for this kind of instruction. But 
the of William Per- 
antedates the Westminster 
Catechisms by more than half a century, 
was widely used by the first settlers, espe- 
cially in 


Puritan catechism 


kins, which 


Plymouth colony, and was re- 
in Ameriga. The Rev. Hugh 
Peters, when pastor in Salem ; the Rev. 
John Cotton, pastor in Boston ; the Rev. 
Ezekiel Rogers, pastor in Rowley, and 


printed 


| worthy 
| Great Awakening do not contribute, 





vines went on producing catechisms, so 
that by the close of last century the num- 
ber of native and imported catechisms 
John Eliot, 
and Cotton Mather 
It is note- 
that the representatives of the 
They 
do not seem to have relied on this means 


had run above four score. 
Thomas Shepherd, 


are the most eminent authors. 


of religious instruction. 
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‘To SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 


FREE OFFICERS Ano TEACHERS 4 
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Send your address and you will receive 4 
eur large and handsome HOLIDAY 4 
» ANNUAL. It contains full descriptions 3 
» of our Sunday School Publications and 4 
> Specialties, Christmas and Holiday 4 
> Goods, Calendars, Cards, Gift Books, 4 
pete. “Everything for the Sunday 4 
p Scheel.” Address, 


y Davin ©. CooK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
36 Washington 8t., CHICAGO. 
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Postscript.—When you write for the ‘4 
> Holiday Annual, ask also for free sample 
> copies of our Lesson Helps and Papers. We 
p believe our Comprehensive (uarterly 
>and Young People’s Weekly to be in- 
> comparably better and cheaper than all 
> similar publications. 
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| acomplete service for 


Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible 
containing 


«« The Illustrated Bible Treasury ”’ 


Bishop John H. Vincent says: 

“* The ‘ Bold Type Bible’ is a treasure, but the ‘ Illus- 
trated Bible Treasury’ is a marvel of sacred art and 
learning. Nothing / hy) have seen equals this new 
provisien for the Bible tA 


Rev. Charles F. Sitterly 
minary, Madison, N. j., sa 
” After comparing it with p tay a editions of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Helps, | am free to say that for 
the purposes of such a werk | it is superior to either of 
them. Its list of editors and the character of its illus- 
> place it in the foremost rank of modern Bible 
elps. 


B. _ _Drew Theological 


For sale by all bookselless, at prices from $1.25 to 
$7.00; or address, for particulars, THOS. NELSON & 
SONS, 37 East 18th Street, New York. 








Your Sunday-school will be known as enterprising 
and attractive by such an event as a 


. 
Thanksgiving Service 
at which is used our “‘SHEAVES OF REJOICING 
Thanksgiving, arranged am 
songs, recitations, and responsive capone, all new and 
attractive, Prices, = id: Single copies, 
per dozen, 50 cents ; undred, $4.00. 


208 Washington ‘ 


202 Broadway, 
Street, Chicago. 


New York. 





8. 5, LIBRARY BOOKS 
|THE UNAPPROACHABLE, S, S. E888, 


edition, 188 Songs, Boards, $10 per 100 Manila, 66 per 19, 
| Worth- Western Music Co., 318 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
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The Star of Judah 


we postal card to-day for a free sample copy of this 
bright and musica! Christmas Sunday-school service. 


Hope Publishing Co., 84 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


5 cents; | 


Christmas Armies, Lorenz. 
| ghe [Se Stag has Come, Gabriel. 

Sonne o Gladness, Pitt. 
The Promised King, Danks. 
| Pond’s Christmas Annual, No. 39. 
| Pond’s Christmas Annual, No. 40. 
The Holy Child’s Welcome (Primary). 

B®” Prices, 5 cents each; f4 per hundred. 





CANTATAS 
Santa’s Decision, Halland Mack........ 20c, 
Santa Claus’ Triumph, Gabriel... 2.1... joc, 
Santa in Dollikins Flat, Fillmore >)... jec. 


General Santa Claus, Castle and Parks 


Ward & Drummfng,"164 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Ch ristmas, 1898 


IN SANTA CLAUS’ LAND. A new and attractive 
cantata. By Sipney A. Saunpers and Hunserr P. 
Main. An original story. A very desirable chil- 
dren's entertainment. I'rice, 30c,. per copy, post- 


paid. 
THE, ROVAL CHILD. 
By Rey. Ropert Lowry. 


I wey "s series. 
not prepaid. 
SELECTED CHRISTMAS CAROLS, No. 5. Con- 
tains 15 carols by foremost composers. Price, 5¢, 

by mail; $4 per 100, not prepaid. 


RECITATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS TIME, No. 9. 
Selections of appropriate poetry and prose. Issued 
this season. hight pages. Price, 4c., postpaid. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. Shicaco 





Christmas Service No. 20. 
One of the best of Dr. 
Price, 5c., postpaid ; $4 per 100, 


CHICAGO 


CHRISTMAS ECHOES 


A new Service by Sweney and Entwisle (5 cents). 


CHRISTMAS ANNUAL NO. 20 


New Carols by Geibel, Entwisle, 


Sweney (5 cents). 


OuR OLD FRIEND SANTA 


An easy Cantata by Adam Geibel (25 cents). 


SPECIAL OFFER 


For 25 cents we will send you twelve different samples 
of services, etc., usual price $4 per 100, reduced woe per 
100. JOHN J. wwii 1024 Xreh St., Philadelphia. 

New series of Hall-Mack Co.'s services. More beau- 
tiful than ever. New and original foatures suitable for 
all schools. 

GUIDING STAR ) Samples of the 
MESSAGE OF PEACE > 3 services for 10 cts. 
CHRISTMAS KING in stamps. 

A néw cantata for children entitled SANTA’S DE- 
CISION, introducing witty dialogue, bright catchy 
songs and melodious choruses. 20 cents in stamps for 
sample. Send 8 cents in stamps for three other successes. 


Hall-Mack Co., Pubs., 1020 Arch St., Phila. ‘Tullar- 
Meredith ¢ Co., West'rn Agts. , 108 | Wash’ ton St., Chicago 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 
SANTA CLAUS" TRIUMPH, A cantata by Chas. H. 
Gabriel. ce, 30 cents ; $3.25 per dozen, prepaid. 
SANTA IN DOL LIKINS FLAT. A cantata for very 
] = children and their dolls. By J. H. Fillmore. 
ce, 30 cents; $3.25 per dozen, prepaid. 
| CHIMING CHRISTMAS BELLS, (A concert exercise 
by Hartsough and Fillmore. Price, 5cents; so cents 
per dozen, prepaid. 
| We publish Christmas music for all needs. 


Fillmore Bros., \%sivie House, 


40° Bible House, 


CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


For the Sunday-School 
The Manger King (New) 
The Christmas Guest (New) 
Heralds of Peace 
Most Successful Service of 1897 
Send rocts. for samples of the three services. 


#4 per 100 
NE & 


ST BECH 
Publishers, 416 Arch Street, Paltadsiphia 
Mention this paper 


1898 3 NEW. AND UP TO DATE 
Hugeg’s Two Christmas Services 
{ BEAUTIFUL BETHLEHEM STORY. 
THE CHILD OF PROMISR. 
| For beauty of melody, richness of harmony, and 
Christmas ring, they excel all others. Not difficult to 
| learn. heir rare beauty lingers with you. You bum 
them unconsciously about your work. ‘The children 
| delight to sing them. 16 pages. s5c., singly ; $4 per 100. 
Send roc. for six kinds. 
GEO. C. HUGG, Author and Publisher, 
2133 Newkirk St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


-CHRISTMAS SERVICES| 
“On Earth Peace ” 








Send for list, 


Cincinnati, O. 
ew Yor 








1898 


‘T wo strikingly 


beautiful and 
“The Angel’s Message 9? original Christmas 
| = services b our 
| well-known ——. New features. 5 cts. eac $3.7 


per 100. Full samples of both, including Chrictinas 
catalog and other specialties for only 6 cts. 
MacCalla & k Company, 249 Dock Dock _ Phila delphia. 


Christmas sett a: 
Church Choir, also new services for the 5u 


nda ——< 
So tive CF of 32 pages FREE. 
: E&aco. mW. _- ™ 7 “Sut. 
“44 E. 23d New York, Mention this paper, 


cago. 





Send three txscent stam 


for 
HER TIM ‘AND HIS _GUESTS.”’ 


The brightest and jolliest Christmas Entertainment 
issued this year. Sample pages free for two-cent stamp. 
W. L. MASON, 170 ifth Kvenee, New York City. 


| New Christmas Music | for Sunday-schools 
By Adam Geibel and A. Frank Lehman. Three 

beautiful services, attractive and choice music, recita- 

tions, etc. Samples, sc.; $4.00 per hundred. 

Geibel_ Lehman, Sixth and Thompson Sts., Phila. 
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The Sanday School Gimmes 


Philadelphia, October 29, 1898 


fLutered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as | 


* second-class matter, 


Change of Subscription Rates | 
The Sunday School Times is published weekly 


at the following rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
“Lhese rates include postage : 


75 cts. dresses will hereafter be sent at 


diced rate of 75 cents each, po year. (The former 
rate was $1.00.) ‘This reduced rate goes into effect at 
once for both old and new subscriptions. 


$1.00. 


at $1.00 ea 


60c 


a re- 


or year. 


‘ive or niére “Bpies in a_ package “to 
e ne address, ordered after December 1, 
1898, will by at the rate of 60 cents each, per year. ‘{ 


All package-club subscriptions now 

Please _ on the list, no matter when they | 
Notice this = expire, may be renewed ord a year 
; beyond their expiration date at the 
Particularly resent so cent rate, if the renewal 


is received on or halons December 1, 1808. 


New package-club subscriptions are included in this 


privilew*. whether as additions to present clubs or as 
orming new clubs. 


> One free copy additional will be al- 
Free Copies lowed for every ten copies paid for 


in a club at either the 75 cent or 60 cent rate. 


$1.50 
$1.00 


‘There is to be no change in the pres- 
ent rate ot 1.50 for single subscrip- 
tions, or in the $1.00 rate to ministers, 
missionaries, and theological students, 


% 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made-at any time 
Additions to a club- ouch additional oubecrie 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share 
of the yearly club rates in force at the time the addition 
is made. 


A Club at ‘The papers for a club of five or more 
subscribers may be ordered sent 


Two Rates partly to individual addresses at 75 
cents each, and partly in a package to one address, at 
60 cents cach, when so desired. 

> ape Pepers sent in a package at the 60 
How F APCTS cent rate au nat Has the names of 
are the subscribers in whe cluh The 
Addressed package is addressed to one persun 

Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
at the rate of $1.50, $1.00 or 75 cents a year, can have 
the address changed at any time without charge. 

A package-club subscriber who has paid the 50 cent 
rate can have a copy transterred from a package toa 
separate address for 25 cents when the year's subscrip- 
tion has over six months to run. When it has six 
months or less to run, the cost to change is 15 cents to 
the-end of the year's subscription, Those who haye 
paid the 60 cent rate can have the change made at any 
timé for 15 cents to the end of the year’s subscription. 
Dividing Large packages at the 6o cent rate 

> may be divided into smaller packages 
a Package of five or more copies each, if desired. 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
thetiime pers for, unless by special request. 

Smog wanes of any one issue of the paper to enable 

¢ teachers of a school tocxamine it, will be sent 
Sree, upon application. 





FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries saibenend in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage 
One copy, one year, 
‘lwo or more copies, one year, 
‘To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 


8 shillings 
6 shillings each 


6 shillings each 
To secure the above rates for two or more copies, 


the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 


package to one address, whichever may be preferred by | 


the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, F . will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
I. O. Box 


1550. 
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Black 
Stockings 


**Black stockings will not crock 
if first dipped in salt water and 
then washed in a lukewarm light 
suds made from Fairy Soap.” 

Mrs. Sarah Zyson Rorer. 


FAIRY 
SOAP 


PURE-—WHITE-—FLOATING. 
The Soap of the Century 


Bold ev here in three convenient sizes 
for the toilet, bath and laundry. 


Send us your name, address, 
and five Fairy Soap wrap- 
pers, to nearest office [som 

copy of a beantifal painting in water col- 

ore entitled “Fairy Tales,” by the cele- 

brated artiat, Leon Moran. Size 17%4xN in. 

without lettering, ready for framing. 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago. St. Lonia. NewYork. Boston. 
Philadelphia. Pittsburgh. Baltimore. 
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SERRATE RRERRMIR: 


Five or more copies to separate ad- | 


Less than five copies, and more than | 
one, will be sent to separate addresses | 
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COLLARS and 
CUFFS « « x 


INENE 





Stylish, convenient, economical, made of fine cloth, 
and finished alike on both sides. ‘The turn-down col- 
lars are reversible and give double service. 


No Laundry Work 


When soiled on both sides, discard. Ten collars 
or five pairs of cuffs, 25c. Send 6c. in stamps for 
sample collar and pair of cuffs. Name size and style 


Reversible Collar Co., Dept. W, Boston. 
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SEND TO 


H. O’ Neill & Co., New York, 


for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise. 


Macbeth’s is the only lamp- 
chimney advertised. 

What of that ? 

It’s the only make worth 
advertising. 
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B. & B. 


Have you 
written us 


for the new catalog—250 page 
picture- and price- book ? 

Or for samples of silks and 
dress goods you're interested 
in? 


Costs a lot of money to send these out free, 
as we do—but never m‘nd that—we want you 
to take advantage of it and let us know what 
to send you samples «f—costs you nothing to 
get them—and the styles and prices will be 
evidence that it’s just as much to your inter- 
est to buy your dry goods here as it is for us 
to get your orders—probably more so—for 
you’ll save, and save big—get choice goods 
for less prices—with extensive assortments to 
choose from. We only count on a small 
profit. 

Let goods and pricés prove it. 

Write for samples choice dress goods, 35C., 
65c., 85c. a yard. 36-inch Velour Plaids 
—waist and skirt styles— 45c. 

46-inch Velour Plaids, 50c. 

48-inch all-wool Plaids, 75c. 

50-inch all-wool cloth Dlaids—waist 
skirt styles—goc. a yard. 

Likely the finest novelty silks—for street 
and evening wear—65c., 75c., 85c., $1.00 a 
yard in America. You see—and save. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. 


and 


Allegheny, Pa. 





0t0$25 SAVED 

























Editorial : 


Notes.—Character Shown in our Comments 


| sae Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa | High¢ eS $i 
WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY S WORK. SUMNPNGEST day Tree trial, ‘No aconte large 
ye days free trial. No agents large-“ 
. - . m rofits to pay.No money in advance 
CE OS TS eB Se Bt GI ES Eo Kenwoud Machine for... . 
. . No better Machine at any fe 
. Boys and Girls can get_a Nickel-Plated z $50 Arlington Machine for........ $19.60 
4 Watch, also a Chain ..nd C! arm for selling i Other Machines $8.00, $11.50 and $15.00 
1% doz. Pac kage of Bluin ato cents each. all attachments free, over 100,000 in 
£O % end your full: ddres* b, return mail anu - use. Catalogue and testimonials free 
<$— we wi i got word the Pigine, post-paid, ans ee Weiee tnen’ ine pecel iretent offer, 
a large emium st. o money require u UN r 
BLUINE CO., Box 3, Concord Junction, Mass, | 168-164 West VanBuren St., B- 182 SON, 
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From Our Meighbors 


The Physical Hardships gf 
Little Children 


{Julie Caroline O'Hara, in The Child-Study Monthiy) 
; "I 


OST of us groan under the pain o 
physical hardship. We never seem 
to become used to it, no matter how 

frequently we are called upon to endure its 
pangs. Not many of us can bear unflinc}, 
| ingly the bodily ills which so often affiq 
us. A few disciplined souls may become 
so trained that they are ‘able to endure 
much without a murmur. Yet how often 
are little children called upon to suffe 
physical tortures, with so little strength 
and endurance in comparison to mature 
men and women... . 

It is not our intention to touch upon 
their troubles in general, either of hear 
or mind, because these are so varied, and, 
alas, so numerous, that they could not be 
treated of adequately within the narroy 
confines of this paper. And then again, 
we do not intend to dwell on the terrible 
| hardships of extreme cases, nor on those 
endured in localities where the sufferings 
of little children are so great that they 
cause one to shudder with horror. We 
merely intend to call attention to hard. 
ships which are incidental to the lives of 
ordinary school-children, and which can 
largely be obviated by parent and teacher, 
and for the betterment of which it is not 
necessary to change the whole environ. 
iment of the child, nor his mode of life. 

To begin with the lesser evils, and lead 
up to those of a graver nature, we might 
enumerate such seemingly trivial troubles 
as starched seams, which are so rough 
and painful that they fairly saw the deli- 
cate flesh which they rub. Or, the get. 
ting of soap into the eyes and mouths of 
little children, through negligence, when 
they are being washed by mother or 
nurse—though I do knaw of a little hahy 
who had a yitiated taste for soap, and who 
used to cry when this taste was not in- 
dulged and the bar was taken away from 
it. Still, most children do not share this 
perverted inclination, as their vigorous 
cries testify to their distaste. 

In combing the hair of children, when 
done by an indifferent person, it is often 
roughly pulled. We elders, who so care- 
fully perform those offices for ourselves, 
may be incredulous of the weight of these 
little troubles, but they are real ones to 
young children, and correspond in their 
lives to much greater ones in ours. 

There is one hardship which is abso- 
lutely useless and without excuse. It re- 
sults neither from poverty, environment, 
nor unhappy necessity, but is caused by 
carelessness or thoughtlessness. We refer 
to parents buying new shoes which are 
too small for their children, which ruin 
their feet, and entail much future misery 
for them—like David Copperfield, who 
said : ‘‘ Within the first week of my pas- 
sion, I bought four sumptuous waistcoats, 
—not for myself; I had no pride in 
them ; for Dora,—and took to wearing 
| straw-colored kid gloves in the streets, 
and laid the foundations of all the corns! 
| have ever had. If the boots I wore at 
| that period could only be produced and 
|compared with the natural size of m) 
| feet, they would show what the state of 
| my heart was, in a most affecting manner. 
|. . . My boots may be placed in any col 
| lection of instruments of torture.’’ Ho 
lever, our great favorite, David; was 0 
an involuntary victim, but was immolat 
on the altar of vanity from choice, while 
helpless little children are innocent suf- 
ferers. Of course, we refer to the period 
of child-life before vanity is a factor ™ 
the case; for older children (girls & 
pecially) are occasionally actuated by this 
motive, and will sometimes declare that 
their shoes do not hurt, when in reality 
they do, and persuade their elders to buy 
them. But we allude to the happy ™m¢ 
of childhood when such consideratio™ 
carry no weight, and when, perhaps, P@ 
ents will purchase shoes without having 
the child with them to be tried on, but 
bring a pair home, and the child has © 
adapt his feet to the shioes instead of 
versa. Probably these little ones have # 
long distance to walk to school, and thet 
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i are 
tufferings are } 
hey take 1s painful. | 

Pulling the ears and noses of children 
we believe and hope, been done 


as, as We . . 
together with the instruments 


away with, 

> O 
of torture © rt ’ 
eople realize the injury done by these 
Vt 


indignities. But young children suffer 
~~ ly from earache, toothache, and ail- 
ments from natural causes, as also from 
pruises and injuries caused by falls. 
These may be largely alleviated by simple 
remedies and sympathetic attention. Not 
infrequently their aches arise from neg- 
ject, as, for instance, when their teeth are 
not properly cared for. It is not an easy 
thing for children to sit still in school, 
and try to pay attention, when afflicted 
with the toothache. 

The writer herself has the children 
come to her in school at the toothless 
aoe, Not exactly the age to which 
Shakespeare refers when he says ‘‘sans 
teeth,"’ but it is at the time that they are 
shedding their baby-teeth, and are pass- 
ing through all the rigors of toothache. 
It is sometimes amusing to observe the 
inconveniences they are put to in the 
process. To see an apple that is fur- 
rowed and burrowed with circular ridges 
from its owner being under the painful 
necessity of eating the same with his back 
teeth is an ordinary sight. 

Instances are not uncommon where 
children come to school suffering with 
weakness from insufficient food, and from 
undiscovered illness. These are genuine 
hardships, great and real, and which 
often are entirely unsuspected by the 
most kind-hearted teacher. 

Hoffding affirms, in his ‘‘ Outlines of 
Psychology,’’ that ‘‘where adults merely 
tremble, children fall into convulsions.’’ 
How true is his conception of the relative 
strength of a child’s terror in comparison 
with that of grown people. A child has 
such acute powers of exaggeration of dan- 
gers, in its own mind, that are out of alt 
proportion to the realty. The imagina- 
tion of children is so painfully real that 
VYutu fvar vftem amvuurits to physical pain, 
and, as such, cannot be overlooked in the 
present paper. -A few of these terrors 
may be enumerated, as their dread - of 
thunder and lightning, their awe of su- 
periors, whom they tremblingly regard 
and who are unaware that they are in- 
spiring such emotions, it being usually the 
good children who take those things (re- 
proofs or threats) most to heart, which 
glance off from the minds of the trouble- 
some ones for whom they are intended ; 
their fear of cows or other animals which 
must be passed on their way to school, 
and the worry which they feel when they 
have a long distance to go to school, and 
are afraid of being late and of an im- 
aginary punishment. 

They are ‘frequently exposed to the in- 
clemencies of intense heat and cold, to 
storms, and snow and hail, without suffi- 
cient protection in the way of clothing, 
overshoes, mittens, etc. They are sub- 
jected to headache from the heat, or wet 
and even frostbitten feet from the cold. 
Many times children come to school 
when the thermometer is below zero, 
without any covering on their ears or 
hands. Sometimes we have to work with 
he children, and rub them with snow, 
ad put their hands in cold water, to give 
relief. They come crying to school, en- 
during untold miseries, and it is enough 
0 make your heart ache to think of par- 
fats allowing their little ones to go out so 
protected. The children themselves 
Wave had no experience ; they are uncon- 

“ious of what awaits them on their long, 
Pitiful journey to school. 
do not dream of complaining. This illus- 
fates the beautiful resignation which is 
herent in most children. They accept 

ardships as a matter of course, and it 
+> occurs to them in the remotest man- 
fy question their parents’ allowing 
“an ‘0 go out in such weather, and they 
a rebel against such cruelty. Refer- 
one is made to the age of six or seven 
“ars. It is rare that they pass judgment 


Upo 

pon the actions of their elders. They 
lave an 
the 


severe 


inevitable, which is touching in the 


a and which would do credit to a 
Philosopher. They accept their troubles 
cn 


f medieval times, and most | 
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intense when every step | as older people do the afflictions of Provi- 
dence, only with less complaint, for they 
never murmur. 


Once I saw a little child limping pain- 


fully down the aisle ; she was walking on 
a sharp nail ‘in her shoe, and it did not 
occur to her to ask permission to remove 
the veritable thorn in the flesh until I my- 
self discovered her misery, and smoothed 
away the difficulty. 
this nature could be cited. 


Many instances of 


During last winter, the most bitter 


morning, when it was below zero, a little 
boy came to school with his chubby 
hands and arms a bright red up to the 
elbow, nearly frozen. 
indignation against such parents exceeds 
all bounds, 


At these times my 


And the child Aad mittens 


| at home,—that was the inexcusable part 
| of it, 
and made to wear them. 
are unnecessary. 





and he had not been looked after, 
Such hardships 
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is so very clean and DUST- 
LESS, which is such a com- 
fort to good housekeepers. 

The old-fashioned brands of 
Stove Polish do the work 
in the old-fashioned way. 


Stove Polish, at is the 
difference. Put up in paste, 
cake or liquid form. Sold 
in every civilized country 
on earth. 


J.L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York 
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FOR THE TEETH. 
Its delicious flavor invites one to 
use it regularly —thus insuring 
the beauty and preservation of 
the teeth. No toilet table is 
complete without it. 


Popular price, 25c. Send 2c. stamp for sample 
vial. E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 











to suit all. 
improved. — ¢ 
| nothing to investigate. 


And yet they | 








uncomplaining way of receiving | 


‘THE GREAT CHURCH 
dimensions: Socket $y 


MONUMENTS 


DONT buy marble or granite 
till you investigate 


WHITE BRONZE. 


enduring; less expensive. Prices 
Work delivered everywhere. Color greatly 
Write for designs and information. Costs 


O Moss Growing. oO Crumbling. 
Cleaning. . 
THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO 


350 Howard Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 


More artistic and 
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of jighe and LIGHT 


1. P.P + 55% Pearl St., New York. 
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clothes early jn the day. 


Chicago, 8t.- Louis. 
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Don’t wear your working apron all the 
time—it’s a sign of poor management. 





ou can change your working clothes for resting 
lit.saves time, work and 
worry. Largest package—;gréatest economy. ' 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, | 


New York. 
Philadelphia. 
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If They Do Not 
_ Study the Lesson 


You may be sure it is more because of honest “ Don’t-know- 


how ” than obstinate “ Will-not.” 


Do you SHOW the children HOW to study the lesson, 


or do you just TELL them to do it 


? 


Plenty of patient leading from step to step in ways of study, 
and clear directions as to how to master next Sunday’s lesson, are 
absolutely necessary in getting the children to study the lesson. 


The Scholars’ Magazine 


put into the hands of the children will help them to follow your 
directions. It is planned to give just that kind of aid. 
Bright stories and illustrations add to the magazine’s superior 


attractiveness, 


Three Months’ Trial 


(November, December, January) 


Two Two-Cent Stamps 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Educational — 











Is most healthful and delightful. The 
teachers are masters; 
are enthusiasts. 
equipment and environment of the 


tends to encourage high ideals and 
a devotion to art. 


FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mage. 


Conservatory Life 


the students 
Everything in the 





BEST 

ON EARTH, 
Will not get out of order. Can 
be carried in trunk or satchel, as 
= there is no liquid to spill. In hand- 
some polished hardwood box. 
Used for Kheumatism, Paralysis, 
Headaches, Nervous Diseases. 
Marshall Truss Co., 506 
ou — Street, Brooklyn, New ¥ 


BATTERY $§ 5 


Fulton 
ork, 





ngl 
con tagiand 
OF MUSIC 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 


Guide-Boards for 


Teachers 8®y W. H. Halt 


Illustrated by Elisabeth F. Bonsall 





Send for our Catalogue to 
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fruit of long personal effort of Edwin S. John- 
ston to overcome an impediment with which he 


cessful operation for fourteen years. In that 
time hundreds of the most severe cases have 
had suffered for forty years. ) 
ers of ‘The Sunday School 
INSTITUTE, 1033 Spripg Garden St., Phila., Pa. § 
Epwin S. 
Established 1884. 


RERESESCESSSESLESELESSESRSESESOSSESES SE 2 | 


LE EDUCATION BY MAIL. A grand success. 
Tuition, diploma, and d 


BIB 


Literature,” ow per month. 
C. J. BURTON, Christian University, Canton, Mo. 


schoo! lessons illustrated with Magic Lantern an 
Ssereepticon Views. Finest apparatas, al! prices. 


particulars and BA 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. ¥ 


‘¢Do not Stammer ”’ 


The Philadelphia Institute has been in suc- 


m permanently cured. The method is the 


Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publish- 
Times. 
Send for 60 page book to THe PHiLapeLpnta 


OHNSTON, Principal and Founder. 


M® HALL’S presentation of the 
work and privilege’ of the Sun- 
day-school teacher is quite as 
novel as it is delightful and informing. 
The author's rich and varied experience 
as teacher, superintendent, and field 
worker give authority to his utterances. 
He points out with exceptional clear- 
ness ways of overcoming the most com- 
- mon hindrances to success in the teach- 
er's work, and Miss Bonsall's clever 
pen drawings of highway and byway 
guide-boards impressively symbolize 
the central truths of the book. Asa 
whole, the book shows how Sunday- 
school teachers may improve the 
blessed opportunities that are set be- 
fore them. 





ree, “‘ Master of Ancient 
For circulars, write 





and Sunday Schooi 
ENTERTAINMENTS 
Sermons 


and Snnda 





prices in page book —free. 





Bound in cloth. 16mo. Iilustrated. 
Price, 75 cents 
For sale by booksellers, or mailed upon receipt 
of price, the publishers paying the postage. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
1031 Walnut St. Philadciphia, Pa. 


120 pages 











The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should. however, an advertisement of a party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently imsert d 
the publishers will refund to subscribers any money tuat they lose thereby. 
















































A Notable Life. 


Seventy-Two Years Spent in Adding to 
the Ficasures and Useful Knowledge 
of the American Family. 


A little more than seventy years ago, when 
travellers still journeyed by stage-coach and 
canal packet, when the Mississippi was still the 
far Western frontier, and the postal service was 
conducted in an irregular and costly manner, a 
small weekly periodical began to be a welcome 
visitor in a few homes in New England. From 
the first this little weekly inculcated the home 
virtues. Every issue contained one or more 
moral articles, marked by a happy brevity in an 
age of long sermons, and these were interspersed 
with short ies and garefully selected miscel- 
lany, and poetry. The fathers‘and 
mothers ‘in gfe homes where the young were most 
carefully trained soon came to look upon THE 
Yourn’s COMPANION as a valuable and cheer- 
ful aid to their own endeavors. The fame of the 
paper spread little by little, and then by leaps 
and bounds, its circulation increasing in exact 
ratio to the increase of the nation’s. population. 
At the same time the contents of the paper grew 
in variety and interest. The editors held stead- 
fastly to the fine ideals of Tne Yourn’s 
COMPANION’s founder, but added to their 
audience by engaging the most distinguished 
writers of the time to contribute stories, articles 
and poems to the columns of the paper. 

And now, after it has been read and loved in 
the homes of three generations of Americans, it 
still remains the ideal fanuly weekly, bringing 
into more than half a million households every 
Thursday the ye rrov d sp ‘ited and fascinating 
tales by the mos Alar siving svory-writers, 
delightful and ii - -ucti:> articles by the most 
distinguished of uten* rary statesmen, schol- 
ars, travellers, + dic 1 sailors, miscellany 
rich in rare and curious k nowledge and anecdotes 
which abound in tie hamor which never stings. 

The world of literature has beew rancacked to 
supply the contents of the fifty-two issues or 
THe YOuTH’s SOMPANION for 1899. Among 
the noteworthy contributions now in hand are 
such valuable articles as “Hints on Reading,” 
by the Right Hon .t:~.es Bryce, author of “The 
American Commonwealth,” “Art Students in 
New York,” by the President of the Art Stu-. 
dents’ League (G. W. Breck); “A Growing 
Profession,” that of. the librarian, by the Uhief 
Librarian of the Boston Atheneum ; “Singing as 
a Trofession for Young Men,” by the eminent 
baritone, David Bispham; “Opportunities for 
Young Explorers,” by Sir Clements Markham ; 
“The Growing Child,’’ by Dr. Mary P. Jacobi; 
“Where Living is Cheapest,” by Hon. Carroll 
D. Wright; “Editor and Contributors,” by the 
late James Payn ; “Stevenson and Children,” by 
the romancer’s friend, Edmund Gosse; and “The 
Wonders of Somuambulism,” by Dr. William 
A. Hammond. 

The story-writers who will entertain readers 
of Tue Youtru’s ComMPpANION during 1899 
include Frank R. Stockton, W. D. Powells, 
Bret Harte, William Black, Sarah Orne Jewett, 
Mary E. Wilkins, Henry M. Stanley, Jane 
Barlow, Hayden Carruth, Herbert E. Hamblen, 
Herbert Bates, Robert Barr and Thomas Nelson 
Page. There will be groups of stories under 
such heads as “Tales of the ‘Toilers,” “Sea 
Stories,” “Humorous Stories,” and “Stories by 
Missionaries.” 

Those who subscribe now for the 1899 volume 
of Tur COMPANION will enjoy the special 
privilege of receiving free from the time of sub- 
scription the remaining issues of 1898. Some of 
the most notable contributions to the current 
volume are to appear in these numbers, namely, 
Frank R. Stockton’s diverting article, ‘Some of 
My Dogs ;” Rudyard Kipling’s new story, “The 
Burning of the Sarah Sands;” an article 
descriptive of a trip on a pleasure yacht in 
war time, by Lord Dufferin; “A New England 
Girl Seventy Years Ago,” by Mary E. Wilkins; 
“The Watermelon Patch,” by W. D. Howells, 
and other papers by Hon. Thomas B. Reed, 
Mme. Lillian Nordica, The Marquis of Lorne 
and |. Zangwill. 

A special Christmas gift to every new and 
renewing subscriber will be THe ComMPANION 
Calendar for 1899—the most beautiful calendar 
ever presented to COMPANION readers, and one 
of the finest ever produced. This Calendar is in 
three panels which when unfolded reveal exqui- 
site reproductions of three original paintings. 
In the centre is a figure picture, “An American 
Girl.” At each side is another figure piece—one 
“Early Daisies,” the other “Among the Wheat.” 
The twelve colors in which these panels are litho- 
graphed preserve the softest tones as well as the 
most brilliant shades of the originals. ‘This Cal- 
endar and the remaining issues of 1898 are alone 
worth the subscription price of the new volume. 
They are presented with the compliments of the 
publishers with a view to spreading still further 
the fameof Tue Youtn’s CcmPaANton. 
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PORTRAITS OF PROMINENT CONTRIBUTORS TO NOVEMBER (ISSUES. 


The Youth’s Companion. 


Every Thursday the year round the young and old in more than half a 
million households welcome The Companion as an old and belobed friend. 
The.exceptional character.of the contents of the paper from Week to week 
and year to year is indicated by the following contributions to early issties : 


Nov. 3. Some of My Dogs, 
FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


Being a faithful account of the characteris- 
tics of “Uno” and other four-footed pets. 


Nov. 10. The Burning of the “Sarah 
Sands,” RUDYARD KIPLING. 


A tale of the unboastful valor of an infantry 
regiment fa-'ng death by fire on a crowded 
troop-ship. . .. . 





Nov. 17. My First Cruisc, 
MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN. AND AVA. 


Being a narrative of a pleasure trip in the 
Baltic during the Crimean War. . , . 


Nov. 24. A New England Girl Seventy 
Years Ago, Mary E. WILKINS. 


The portrait of a farmer’s daughter of the 


good old times; a charming’ picture of 


happiness in simplicity. . . ... +. 


sa SEE NOVEMBER SUBSCRIPTION OFFER BELOW. -@s 


BA issue of THE COMPANION is a volume in extent and variety. Its spirited and fascinating tales are by the mest 
popular of living story-writers. Its articles, which are as delightful as they are instructive, are by the most. distin- 


guished statesmen, scientists, travellers, soldiers and sailors. _ Its miscellany is rich in rare and curious knowledge, and its 


anecdotes abound in tht humor which never stings. 


ese The Companion for 1899. = aac 


The Volume for 1899 will be the best THE COMPANION has ever published. The following are a few of the noteworthy 


contributions already engaged for the fifty-two issues of the new year: 


STRONG ARTICLES. 


Little Demons of War, Hon. John D. Long. 
Police Spies in Russia, Poultney Bigelow. 
Hints on Reading, Rt. Hon. James Bryce, M. P. 
Authors and Animals, Andrew Lang. 
Fifty Years with a Menagerie, Dan Rice. 
The Growing Child, Dr. Mary P. Jacobi. 


The Finest Calendar 


A Pocketful of Money, 

An Inland Armor-Clad, 
How I Went to the Mines, 
For Life and Liberty, 

A Night in a Box-Car, 
The Parshley Celebration, 





GOOD STORIES. 
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W. D. Howells. 
Charles Adams. 
Bret Harte. 

H. M. Stanley. 
Hayden Carruth. 
Sarah Orne Jewett. 


of the Century, FREE. 
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THE COMPANION CALENDAR FOR 1899, GIVEN TO EVERY NEW AND RENEWING SUBSCRIBER, IS THE MOST BEAUTIFUL ONE EVER 
PRESENTED TO COMPANION READERS. ITS PRINCIPAL FEATURES ARE REPRODUCTIONS OF THREES EXQUISITE PAINT- 


INGS, THE CENTRAL ONE PORTRAYING THE “IDEAL AMERICAN GIRL.” 
MOST DELICATE AND HARMONIOUS COLORS, WITH A BORDER OF STAMPED GOLD. 
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THE CALENDAR IS PRINTED IN THE 
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Ilustrated Announcement and Sample Copies sent on request. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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NEW SUBSCRIBERS who will mention this paper or cut out this slip 
and send it at once with name and address and $1.75 will receive: 


FREE — The Companion every week from the time subscription is received 
to Jan., 1899, including Thanksgiving and Christmas Double Numbers. 


January i 4 FREE— The Companion Calendar for 1899, lithographed in the most 


delicate and harmonious colors — suitable for the prettiest corner in 
the loveliest home, and 


THE COMPANION for 52 weeks, a full year, to January, 1900—a 


library in itself. DD 
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